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editorial 
It has been said sometimes of Arkangel 
that it is little more than a mouthpiece for the 
ALF. That, it seems, is where its notoriety 
stems from, yet even in its very early years, 
that was never its unequivocal role. Arkangel 
has been a ship of freethinkers whom 

some might call extremists and although 
activists and ex-activists have had airtime 

in Arkangel, the ALF has been only one of 
many voices represented here. They have 
all agreed on the destination but may have 
disagreed on the best route to get there. 


Originally, Arkangel was the radical animal 
rights magazine par excellence, in whose 
pages activists and non-activists - pro direct 
action and anti direct action - voiced their 
opinions in an ongoing debate about the 
direction the movement should be taking. 
Its readership was at times vociferous in its 
condemnation of certain points of view, at 
others anarchic, enthusiastic or unarguably 
naive. Historically, those early issues are 
interesting glimpses into the unbounded 
optimism of a revolution in thinking about 
non-human animals, and into a movement 
finding its feet. While some of the early 
contributors may no longer even be involved 
in the movement, others have maintained 
their commitment and resolve to work 
towards the abolition of the injustices, which 
our species rains down upon non-humans. 
One thing is certain, and that is that 
although the movement is still very young, 
its message has spread across borders to 
unexpected places as far apart as Estonia 


and China. 


For those who have acted as editors during 
Arkangel’s lifespan, the job of publishing 
the magazine has sometimes been an 

uphill struggle. As a fringe publication with 

a small readership, it has never been a 
money-spinner. It was the current editor's 
intention when he took over the magazine, 
to expand on the spirit of tradition in which 
the magazine was founded some years ago. 
That expansion has seen the growth of the 
on-line news service www.arkangelweb. 
org, and the availability of a forum within 
the website in which writers from around 

the world can reach others in the movement 
within a non-critical framework. As 


x A 


technology has made available new and 
more effective methods of communication, 
we have been forced to re-evaluate the 

role of the printed magazine, and to decide 
whether it has any future in this format. After 
some discussion and in consultation with 
others in the movement, we have concluded 
with regret that financial pressures, and a 
need to adapt to the changing times, that 
the publication has had its day. It is with 
sadness that we announce that issue 31 will 
be the last. We will however, periodically 
evaluate the possibility of publishing special 
issues, and will maintain our commitment to 
Arkangel with the expansion of the website 
where readers can continue to keep abreast 
of the latest animal rights news and views 
and contribute their own. 


As a very young movement, which has 

fast grown into global proportions, we are 
still learning to adapt after the euphoric 
liberation years in the UK during the 1980's. 
We all have points of view, and are still 
trying to determine whether one strategy or 
approach is better than another. A part of 
that process is the need to examine what the 
changing times call for at any given point, 
and a need to be adaptable at all costs. We 
fail to do so at our peril. There has possibly 
never been a more pressing time for us to 
critically evaluate our current strategy, and 
to examine whether it can continue to be 
an effective weapon in our ‘armoury’ in the 
longer term. 


During the1950s, the social psychologist 
Solomon Asch demonstrated with a series 
of simple experiments that the power of the 
group is stronger than one might imagine. 
This raised two important issues: (1) that 
his predisposition encourages conformity, 
and discourages individual thinking in the 
larger majority, and (2) that the person 

who remains immune to social pressure is 
unlikely to cooperate (and is therefore likely 
io feel marginalised). However, the up side 
of that equation is that if you get enough 
people who don’t conform, they become a 
social sub group, who exert pressure from 
he outside. The larger that group becomes, 
the more it is likely to attract others. The 
good news is that conformity has been 
declining since the 1990s, and individuals 


are more inclined to go out on a limb to 
make their views known. However, non- 
conformists are likely to take the brunt of 
any social backlash, and this has been self- 
evident in the recent sweep against animal 
rights activists. 


The punishment of prisoners of conscience 
is an inevitable part of any peoples’ popular 
struggle against an oppressive political 
system. The message of the animal 

rights movement is without doubt an 
unprecedented revolutionary concept. The 
struggle against the totalitarian oppression 
of many millions of non-human animals in a 
system built upon their suffering is arguably 
a banner taken up by non-conformists, but 
it is a banner that is proudly underwritten 
by some of history's greatest social thinkers 
and philosophers. In valuing and respecting 
the lives of other beings, we are taking a 
step up the evolutionary ladder. 


It is clear to anyone who has been part 

of the movement since its radicalisation 

in the late 1970s -80s, that we have seen 
some sweeping changes in attitude, which 
have made fundamental differences in 
some areas, and done little that is obvious 
in others. But the filtration of the message 
into mainstream society has been steady 
and the state’s response a grim reminder 
of what we are up against and why we 

are such a threat. Inevitably, as a result of 
the increasingly draconian measures of 

the state, all of us in the movement must 
ask ourselves the questions: How do we 
adapt to these new challenges? Are our 
tactics divisive? How can we best use our 
strengths? What are our weaknesses? How 
does our message resonate for the average 
person? Do we alienate them or does the 
media alienate us? How can we best ensure 
the dissemination of our message without 
it's meaning being distorted? What are our 
aims? What can we realistically achieve? 
Are we going the best way to succeed in 
that? 


We are only at the very beginning of a long 
and difficult journey. Arkangel has been 
a part of that journey and belongs to the 
movement. Arkangel is Your voice. Use it. 
You can make a difference. We all can. 
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O say that the Press is 
hostile and biased towards 
the animal rights movement, 
and anti-vivisection 
campaigns in particular is a 
gross understatement. 


The increase in press animosity seems tobe * 
in direct correlation with continuous victories. 


In a relatively short space of time, we have 
seen the closures of Consort, Hillgrove, 
Shamrock, Regal Rabbits, and Cambridge. 
Meanwhile, SHAC has had a huge impact 
on HLS’ share prices, whilst the lab at 
Oxford, which was scheduled to have been 
built by now, remains unfinished. 


An overall change in the way in which 
animal rights campaigns are reported can 
be clearly illustrated by simply looking at the 
Press’ change in attitude towards the SHAC 
campaign. In 1997, The Mirror described 
footage of an undercover investigation at 
HLS in America as “sickening cruelty’. It 
would be hard to find a recent paper which 
even mentions the animals inside any 

of the torture laboratories, let alone that 
one comments on their fate. Qualifying 
adjectives are much more likely to be used 
to discredit activists. 


But the media and the movement were not 
always adversaries. 


In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Press 
were not generally aggressive towards 

the animal rights movement, regardless of 
whether situations involved illegal action: 
“Press reports were often peppered with the 
phrase ‘animal lovers’."[1] 


Even when direct action or illegal activity 
was involved, the reasoning behind it was 
inherent in the language used, indicating 
that the acts were committed out of 
compassion, rather than that they were the 
simply the work of ‘criminals’. Even when 
the Evening News reported the proposal by 
the Animal Liberation Front to use bombs 
on certain targets ‘where there would be no 
danger to humans or animals’, the article 
ran under the simple and neutral heading: 
“Animal Lovers Army are Ready to Bomb 
Labs”.[2] Liberationists were treated largely 
as “well-intentioned animal-lovers who, as 
the British eccentrics, were just taking things 
a little too far; they were Robin Hoods of the 
animal welfare world” [3] 


Animal rescues were portrayed in a 
particularly favourable light: 


“...in 1975, Mike Huskisson rescued 
two beagles from tobacco research 

at Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI)’s 
laboratories. The media portrayed 
Huskisson as a liberator and ICI as a 
callous corporation. Media coverage of 
illegal direct action at this time tended to 
focus on the liberated animals and less 
on any damage caused. The imprisoned 
activists were accurately portrayed 

as caring people who put ther own 
liberty at risk to save animals from cruel 
situations.”[4] 
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However, things began to change, at around 
the time when actions shifted towards 
economic sabotage. It is possible that this 

is what “cost the ALF its sympathetic media 
coverage and growing public support” [5] 

A study of the first and last days at court of 
an ALF trial in 1998, in which damage with 
firebombs and acid in department stores 
were intended, confirms this view - weapons 
were described, but not the reasons behind 
the intended action, and the framing of the 
ALF was most definitely unsympathetic: 


“While The Independent and The 
Observer attempted to broaden the 
debate, for the most part, the press 
centred on the criminal and ‘deviant’ 
aspect, and did not explore the issues 
behind the threat of violence. If they did, 
it was weighed down by the dominant 
view of the ALF as mad, fanatical and 
dangerous.”[6] 


Instead of sensationalising issues and 
demonising individuals in this way, the 
media should be “a check on both private 
and public power”.[7] But it goes without 
saying that this is not the case. For 
reasons including financial and commercial 
interests, the influence of corporations and 
Government, and the way in which the 
news making process is set up, the Press 
has an inherent bias against any movement 
advocating change - particularly ours, 
because we have begun to pose a threat 
to Government and corporate financial 
interests. 


Where big corporations are concerned, it Is 
always necessary to read between the lines, 
even, or, perhaps, particularly, when public 
health is at stake, since drug companies, 
with their financial power, are bound to be 
protected by the media. 


A prime example of this is the coverage of 
the problems caused by the painkiller Vioxx, 
which was withdrawn because it is believed 
to have caused thousands of heart attacks 
and deaths. On August 24, 2005, a news 
article in The Independent about the drug 
and its side effects appeared a couple of 
pages after the Newchurch coverage, yet no 
links were made between the drug and anti- 
vivisection demonstrations. 


Of course, advertising is the Press’ primary 
income, and a tendency to portray those 
whose ads it carries in a ‘flattering light’ 
should, to some degree, be expected, as 
for the Press to do otherwise would lead 

to a loss of revenue. But the extent of this 
may be huge when considering that some 
advertisers include clauses and stipulations 
about what they will tolerate from those 
institutions from whom they buy advertising 
space: 


“Procter & Gamble, which spends over 
a billion dollars a year on advertising, 
once decreed a memo on broadcast 
policy: ‘There will be no material that 
will give offense (sic), either directly 
or indirectly, to any commercial 
organisation of any sort.’” Although 
this example is from the US broadcast 
media, it may be safe to assume that 
similar incidences exist in the British 
Press.[8] 


It is hardly surprising, then, that “The 


‘There is only one thing worse than 
being talked about - and that is, not 
being talked about.” 


Oscar Wilde 
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ALF believes today’s mainstream media 
corporations to be an extension of the 
animal abuse industries they represent 
through advertising and ownership” .[9] 


So cynical is the advertising industry that 
advertisements are often even disguised 
as a news report, in the hope that sceptical 
people are more inclined to pay attention 
to it.[10] Corporate PR is also incredibly 
powerful, and, unedited, constitutes a huge 
40 per cent of ‘news’.[11] This is done so 


effectively that the even the most discerning 


reader is unlikely to detect the source. The 
PR industry and its close relationship to 
the Press is an issue particularly relevant 
to activists. Texts have been written for PR 
practitioners on how to ‘deal with’ activists, 
“Managing Activism’ being one of them. 
That the ‘threat’ of activists is something 
that concerns companies may be taken 

as an encouraging sign - our actions must 
be becoming particularly effective if whole 
texts on how to do battle with us are now 
necessary. ‘Managing Activism’ states 
that, “Activist groups represent a growing 
threat around the globe...When 

activists target an organisation, the 
repercussions can be widespread 

and scary,” and adds, “Thankfully 

the majority of activist groups adopt 
peaceful methods of pressure.”[12] 


This last sentence is confirmation 
from the enemies themselves that 
violent acts are more effective! 


An example of the underhandedness 
and, unfortunately, ultimate 
effectiveness of the tactics of PR firms 
employed by animal abusers is that 

of the aftermath of an ALF attack on 
Oregon State University, USA, in 1991. 
The university managed to win over 

the media because “it had prepared 

for such a situation...it had a crisis 

plan that it rolled out immediately. This 
included prepared media information 
on animal rights, the university's 
procedures and research facilities involving 
the care and use of animals”, as well as 
a news management team with clear 


objectives: “to control the flow of information 


to the media quickly and proactively so as 
to manage the event”, and to “establish 

the university as the credible and accurate 
source of information about the event”.[13] 


Yet, despite the resources of corporate PR, 
it can work the other way around: 


“Sometimes the media does fairly 
balanced or even positive stories that 
represent the ALF point of view and 
discuss the conditions of exploitation 
they challenge in an educational 
manner. Activists do not necessarily 
face a choice between illegal direct 
action and good press. Liberation 
activists can apply direct pressure to 
exploiters as they work media relations 
after the action — much as the ALF did 
with great success after the raids on 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of California-Riverside, and 
the so-called City of Hope.”[14] 


The influence of corporations and their PR 


machines on the media is huge, and favours 


insiders. Although many people within the 
animal rights movement have media skills 
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and are good spokespeople, they have less 
chance of being effective through the media 
than anyone who is part of a corporation, 
since the Press often refuses to quote or 
even acknowledge them. 


As well as being influenced by business, the 
Press is a business in itself: 


“Today’s mass media owners are 
themselves corporate planners, with 
an interest in controlling economic and 
political developments...”[15] 


The owners of private media can also “have 
a mercenary relationship to government, 

in a way that silences criminal exposure of 
official campaigns”.[16] Potential for this was 
increased by policies pursued in the 80s and 
90s — a pact between Tony Blair and Rupert 
Murdoch was entered into which ensured 
that the Government would not attack the 
latter’s monopolist empire if journalists did 
not attack New Labour.[17] Some papers 
make no attempt to even try to disguise the 
fact that they support the Government - a 


advantage, whilst we, at the opposite end 
of the spectrum, have no access to news 
routines, making it unlikely that the views 
of ordinary members of the anti-vivisection 
movement will ever make it onto the pages 
of a newspaper. Despite the existence of 
many qualified doctors and scientists who 
oppose vivisection, they are rarely quoted 
in news articles, so that it would appear 

to a neutral reader that the only people 
opposed to vivisection are ‘ordinary’ people 
who do not have ‘expert knowledge’. 

This is a deliberately biased slant in 
newspapers, which choose to quote only 
pro-vivisectionists. 


Journalists themselves cannot be blamed 
for the way in which the system for obtaining 
information or to question sources is set 

up, but they can definitely be blamed for a 
complete lack of objectivity: 


“Of course journalists have an obligation 

to accurately report what high-level 

officials say. But a good reporter 

should also indicate when an official 
says something of questionable 


. lt is important to take note of how 
the st ory of ‘animal rights violence’ 
gets told by the media. On the one 
side, we have the law-abiding people 
who work for the major animal user 
industries. On the other side, we have 
violent, law-breaking animal rights 
activists. Paragons of non-violence 
versus beady-eyed flamethrowers.” 


government that, in turn, makes no secret of 
the fact that it backs the vivisection industry 
at all costs, those costs including a reported 
100 million pounds to underwrite the security 
at the Oxford laboratory. So a leaning 
towards the viewpoint of the Government 
may be expected in most newspapers. 


As well as corporate and Government 
influences, the news making process itself 
has an inherent bias towards those with 

a vested interest in vivisection — namely, 
industry and Government. As regular 
sources, Parliament and the police have 
the ability to construct reality, and, in 

effect, to manipulate the media by editing 
the information they give, and can apply 
informal pressures to promote or restrict 
the circulation of information through news 
media.[18] The word ‘experts’ can therefore 
usually be translated as “A common noun 
handy for promoting favoured points of 
view”.[19] When organisations claim to seek 
an independent or third party review, “they'll 
have lined up key officials as potential 
allies to make statements supporting their 
interests” [20] 


Favoured opinions are constantly reinstated, 
and dissenting voices are marginalized. 


Our opposition have an immediate 


veracity or when an official out-and 
out lies. Unfortunately, qualifying 
comments that note when official 
statements cannot be corroborated 
by independent sources are rarely 
included by journalists..."[21] 


Regarding the content of news reports 
and the way in which they are written, 
there are many ways in which the Press 
attempts to vilify activists. One of the 
most blatant is a perpetual reference 
to ‘violence’. What makes the news 
pages depends, obviously, on what is 
‘newsworthy’. A problem for activists 
is that the issue alone will never be 
covered unless there is a ‘peg’ — and 
that peg is often that of ‘violence’: 
“Marches are more likely to be covered 
nationally if there are arrests” .[22] But, 
whilst “stories featuring violent actions, 
or sabotage, generally make the front 
page, articles that focus on industrial cruelty 
towards animals rarely do”.[23] 


Any reports involving individual activists 
usually focus on individuals with the ‘violent’ 
image that the Press wants to depict: 


“If the dominant culture regularly 
stereotypes a group or class of 
challengers, the media will regularly 
portray individuals who convey this 
negative change.”[24] 


Of course, ‘violence’ is always portrayed 
from one side only, despite the fact that, in 
reality, it usually comes from the other side. 
It would be difficult to recall an example of 
any social movement which was covered 
by reporting that the police became violent 
and began to aggravate protesters. It may 
be safe to assume that the police's version 
of events is often accepted by the Press 
without a great deal of questioning, and 

as a result, there is a particu eh enduring 
common framing of animal rights 's events: 


of how 
ence’ gets 
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law-breaking animal rights activists. 
Paragons of non-violence versus 
beady-eyed flamethrowers."[25] 


Despite violence being a favourite focus, 
though, ALF actions are regularly excluded 
from the mainstream Press, as an attempt 
is made to avoid printing anything that 
gives the impression that the animal rights 
movement cannot be ‘controlled’: 


“...stories about Animal Liberation Front 
actions are largely ignored because the 
papers have been asked by the police 
not to print them as ‘they encourage 
more of the same’.”[26] 


But if the police can be seen to be ‘handling’ 
a situation (despite the fact that they have 
actually caused it in the first place), it is 
usually reported. A prime example of this is 
the demo in Oxford on January 28, 2006, 
when violence was instigated by the police. 
Reports conveniently failed to mention that 
they had reneged on the pre-agreed route 
for the demo, barricaded the road and 
become hostile, instead choosing to leave 
out the vital background information, and 
labelling protesters as ‘violent’. 


An analysis of American television and 
news magazine coverage from 1984 to 
1993, covering the debate about animal 
experimentation, concluded that there is 
a tendency for movements to be ignored 
unless action is involved: 


“In fact, it could be argued that the 
attention focused on the actors opens 
the door for discussion of the issues. 
However, this attention may colour our 
perceptions of those issues.”[27] 


No violence often equals no coverage. On 
Lab Animal Day in 2006, the Oxford march 
was hardly covered in the Press. There was 
nothing remotely resembling violence and 
therefore there was no story. Or could it be 
that there was nothing bad to be said about 
activists, so it was not considered wise to 
run a story in which we could be depicted as 
peaceful? So there is certainly something to 
be said for energetic protest, in that it gets 
more coverage. And, as Oscar Wilde said, 
there is only one thing worse than being 
talked about — and that is, not being talked 
about. 


Perhaps the most cynical and manipulative 
device used by the Press to discredit us is 

a shameful misuse of language. Words are 
not accidental, they are carefully chosen, 
sometimes subtly and sometime not so 
subtly - as in the case of the Press’ particular 
favourite, ‘terrorists’. 


“In headlines and text, reporters affix the 
term ‘eco-terrorist’ to animal rights and 
environmental activists as if it were a neutral 


or natural designator that demanded no 
argument or explanation.”[28] 


Where Animal Liberation Front actions are 
concerned, ‘terrorism’ is used to describe 
the targeting of property instead of people. 


There are many meanings of the word 
‘terrorism’, as defined by the state, or in 
general or political terms, but “no definition... 
directly includes the violence a human 
being, industry, state, or animal species 


directs against animals” .[29] References 


1. Varney (1984): Chapter 3: The Animal 
Liberation Front Emerges 

2. As above 

3. Webb. In: Best & Nocella (2004): 77 

4. Stallwood. In: Best & Nocella (2004): 83 
5. As above: 85 

6. Rogers (1997) 

7. Curran: 122 

8. Lee & Solomon (1990): 61 

9. Coronado. In: Best & Nocella (2004): 185 
10. Stauber & Rampton (1995): 18 


The use of this deliberately-leading, shock- 
tactic word is designed to quash freedom 

of speech, and is a very convenient label 

for the animal rights movement, because 

it demonises us and draws attention away 
from the real terror of vivisection at the same 
time. Terrorist laws arising from genuine 
terrorist attacks are now being used and 
abused to stamp out the freedom to protest, 
in the same way that the harassment law, i 
originally designed to protect individuals, is a sae coon 18 
being used to protect companies who make 13. Deecan (2001): 89 


a hefty profit from torturing defenceless 14. Best & Nocella: 44 
animals to death. 15. Ryan (1991): 118 
16. Curran: 127 
The word ‘terrorist’ crept into the news 17. As above 
pages as an all-encompassing description 18. Fowler (1991): 21 
of animal rights activists shortly after 9/11, 19. Lee & Solomon (1990): 12 
and the term “War on Terrorism” has been 20. Bellecomo (2004): 215 
quickly picked up by political leaders a ts . Sopomen (1990): 45 
“seeking to advance a host of different 28, Dawn. In; Best & Novella (2004): 203 
agendas domestically and internationally”. 24. Ryan (1990): 108 


F P 25. Regan (2004). In: Best & Nocella: 235 
The word has become so integrated into the 9g egant2 eee (2001): 70 


language of news, and is used so much, 27. Kruse (2001): 74 

that there is a strong likelihood that it will 28. Best & Nocella (2004): 319, 369-370 
eventually become redundant as a word with 29. Best & Nocella (2004): 370 

any impact. However, to use ‘terrorism’ to 

refer to animal rights campaigns is a sinister 

ploy, considering the current situation, 

in which people have a genuine and 
reasonable fear of real terrorists. Playing 
on these fears is an incredibly cynical ploy, 
not to mention an insult to victims of recent 
terrorist attacks. When making comments 
about ‘not giving into terrorism’, editors 
make deliberate analogies between two 
completely unrelated issues. 


The current media situation is disastrous, 
but we can take consolation in the fact that 
the need to go to extremes to vilify us means 
that we are having an effect and posing 
more of a threat to the vivisection industry 
than ever before. And if corporations are 
influenced by what they read, and are 
intimidated by the ‘violent’ and ‘threatening’ 
portrayal of animal rights activists, they ma) 
become less inclined to do business with 
vivisectors. All the negative Press coverage 
may then result in a positive outcome. 


There are many 
meanings of the word 
‘terrorism’, as defined by 
the state, or in general 
or political terms, but 
“no definition...directly 
includes the violence a 
human being, industry, 
state, or animal species 
directs against animals”. 
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A childhood spent living in the shadow of his father’s 
‘guru’, Paul Bruton, and a later career as a 
psychoanalyst gave author Jeff Masson an insight into 
the use and abuse of power, and thus by extension, a 
window onto the lives of animals and their suffering. 
His passion for animals has led him to study and write 
extensively about their emotional world, and though he 
does not view the non-human world as unequivocally 
free of cruelty, he distances it from human cruelty, 
which is characterised by its excesses, and seems 
limited only by imagination. He argues that animals 
have complex emotional responses, about which we 
can often only speculate because we do not share 
language, but upholds the Darwinist view that if we 
share so many basic physical similarities with other 
animals, would not their minds (and by implication 
their feelings) be similar too? This provides the basic 
foundation for a moral framework from which he 
believes we must look critically at our relationship of 
dominance with the natural world in its entirety, and to 
attempt to live in ways that show respect for animals 
even as we Strive to live in ways that show respect for 
one another. 
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A. Hi Jeff. Thanks for agreeing to be interviewed for this 
issue of Arkangel. 


In opening, could you tell us a little about how you came 
to be an animal advocate? Does your love of animals 
have its roots in your earliest memories and can you 
identify what started you on the ‘rights’ road? How much 
of this do you attribute to external influences, and how 
much to an inherent quality, which you refer to as being 
an ‘animal person’? 


JM. | am not sure | could call myself an animal advocate, 
unless one could see my books as advocating for animals, 
which | believe they do. Well, since | wrote the books, | 
suppose | could accept.the compliment of being an animal 
advocate. | often say | am not an activist except in the sense 
that my books act for me. | loved animals from my very first 
memories, before the age of six, and never stopped. | was 
raised as a vegetarian, and that must have had something 
to do with it, but | remember how shocked | was when my 
parents announced they were going to eat meat (| must have 
been about twelve). My sister and | said “never.” 


When | was in the 8th grade, | can remember starting an anti- 
hunting club. 


We were a group of about 5 young animal-lovers who had 
all witnessed adults shoot at animals. We were all appalled 
and wanted to do something to stop it. So we bought BB 
guns, and would go into the hills of Los Angeles (Hollywood) 
and when we saw hunters aiming at birds, we would shoot 
our rifles into the trees where the birds were roosting to alert 
them to the danger. It was quite idealistic, and a little bit 
dangerous, actually. It did not last long, but it made us all 
feel that we were doing something concrete to stop animal 
cruelty. | have always had a deep distaste for hunting, a 


i 


visceral hatred, really. It is something that still bothers me, 
and will bother me to the day | die. Any argument in favor 


of hunting just makes me see red. | always identify with the 
hunted, not the hunter. So | think | would attribute my sense 
of affinity with animals as being a combination of both: | 
think | was inherently an animal person, and this quality was 
strengthened by my early environment. 


A. As a once-practising psychoanalyst, you often refer 

to your knowledge of this area to illustrate or define an 
emotional state in non-human animals that has its equivalent 
in humans. How would you respond to those that might argue 
that you are just being anthropomorphic? 


JM. Well, that is always possible. We will probably never be 
absolutely certain what another animal is feeling. But we can 
be reasonably sure that it is not all that different from what 
we feel. The same, after all, applies to humans: | am pretty 
sure that my wife and | feel very similar emotions, but | could 
never be 100% certain. We are doomed never to enter the 
feeling world of another sentient being. But this does not 
stop us from making working assumptions that are pretty 
reliable most of the time. Anthropomorphism got a bad rap 
in the 60s, and has been shedding it, even among scientists, 
more recently. Few animal observers today would deny that 
animals feel emotions similar to our own. 


In the 60s it was argued that anthropomorph 
trying to feel what an animal might feel, to 
imagination to attempt to understand an 

not only unjustified and doomed to failur 
heresy, as a cardinal (scientific) sin. Eve 
who in private believed that we ha’ 

to understand the inner state whate 

studied, in public had to state th 
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life of any animal. Subjective states were 
foreign territory, not to be entered without 
risking one’s (scientific) life, or at least one’s 
(scientific) reputation. 


All that has changed, and changed 
dramatically. More and more mainstream 
biologists of all stripes now argue that we 
have no choice but to make the attempt to 
understand the inner life of other species. 
We may not succeed, and some attempts 
are better than others (based on better 
evidence, or greater knowledge) but we 
really are committing (scientific) suicide if we 
do not at least try. And try scientists have. 
There are a series of books today, which 
attempt to do just that. | have talked about 
them in my new encyclopedia: Altruistic 
Armadillos - Zenlike Zebras. 


A. How do you perceive the desensitisation 
that occurs in those involved in the animal 
abuse industries? In your book Against 
Therapy, you say that an imbalance in 
power rarely leads to compassionate 
behaviour and that during your period 

as a psychoanalyst in training and a 
psychoanalyst, you learned about power, 
and hierarchies, and dominance, the 
rationalisations for abuse, and the inability 
of many people to comprehend the suffering 
they cause others. Do you believe such 
people experience detachment from cruelty 
and thus a concomitant detachment from 
the evidence of physical and emotional 
suffering in those whom they are torturing? 
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How would you understand the mind of 
a scientist, such as, say the notorious 
vivisector Robert White, who's complete 
detachment from his victims appears 
second to none, and who's horrific head 
transplant experiments on primates have 
been considered unethical even by other 
vivisectors’ standards? 


JM. | was once asked to write a book 
called The Mind of the Vivisector. | thought 
it would be a fascinating study. But the 
more | thought about it, the less | wanted to 
expose myself to these minds. While | was 
at the University of California at Berkeley, | 
had lunch with the professor of physiology, 
who conducted horrendous experiments on 
rabbits and cats. | knew that he performed 
a kind of lobotomy on these animals, and 


| told him that surely he would not perform 
these same experiments on humans. | 

was wrong, and he saw nothing amiss in 
lobotomies on humans. The lunch became 
very heated, and | realized that | did not 
possess the necessary sang froid to conduct 
these interviews. | felt, not intellectual 
curiosity, but something more akin to hatred. 
And hatred is perhaps not the best emotion 
with which to conduct research. So | 
abandoned the topic. | do believe, however, 
that people who do these cruel experiments 
on animals would, at least at a psychological 
level, be prepared to do them to other 
humans as well. The word vivisection 

and the word compassion are to me 
incompatible. To speak of a compassionate 


vivisector is my view an oxymoron. There 
is no such thing. Needless to say, this is 
an extreme opinion, and one not shared of 
course by the larger world of science. 


| remember the first time | read about 

the “well of despair,” one of Harlow’s 
experiments (read: torture) on young 
monkeys done, | believe, in the 70s. | was 
in training to become a psychoanalyst, 

and in one of our courses on the origins 

of human love, we had to read a book by 
Harlow about love. | was flabbergasted 
when | realized that Harlow believe that 

the vicious torture he inflicted on monkeys 
was the key to understanding child/mother 
attachment. | was even more appalled to 
realize that many scientists (including many 
psychoanalysts) were citing his “research” 
with respect and agreement. How could 
anybody read his descriptions of what he did 
to these monkeys (throwing them in a steel 
tube to languish without any contact with 
other monkeys to see if they would become 
psychotic - of course they did - wouldn't 
you?) without a shudder of revulsion and an 
immediate understanding that we could not 
possibly learn anything about human nature 
(or simian nature for that matter) from these 
absurd and mean-spirited tortures? 


| am afraid | have to say the same about the 
experiments by Martin Seligman in learned 
helplessness, the fatuous experiments 
where he would give dogs electric shocks 

in such a way that they could not escape 
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no matter what they did or where they 

went in their cages. He then proposed 

that the dogs had learned to be helpless 
(and hopeless) and that this helped us to 
understand women who were victims of 
partner violence. Again, | was shocked to 
see that instead of immediately protesting 
at the cruelty involved, some feminist 
researchers claimed his results shed light on 
domestic violence. It baffled me. Seligman 
has now reinvented himself as the guru of 
happiness psychology (a good reason to 
remain suspicious). As far as | know he has 
never apologized for his earlier work (if | am 
wrong, | would be grateful for anyone who 
could direct me to an apology). 


A. The scientific community practise 

in secrecy, which you say is always 
accompanied by a sense of entitlement, 
demands the ‘acceptance of unexamined 
‘wisdom” and claims ‘the moral high ground 
as its own’. The same or similar could be 
said of most other areas in which animal 
abuse is practised, rendering them in 

effect ‘out of sight, out of mind’. As long 

as opposition to such secrecy is ‘safely 
absorbed’ into the existing order, it remains 
‘harmless’ to the status quo. One might 
argue that there is a greater price for 
humanity if the silence surrounding such 
profound moral questions is maintained. 
How, in your opinion, can we ensure that 
our opposition continues to grow in strength, 
given the enormous and often vitriolic 
resistance to change from those who stand 


to gain from the perpetuation of these moral 
wrongs? 


JM. | don’t know. | agree with what you 
say, of course. When | tried to visit animal 
aboratories, | found it almost impossible. 
There was no doubt in my mind, and there 
still is none, that the people who do these 
hings are in some way deeply ashamed of 
what they do, and the last thing they want 
is the light of day to shine into these dark 
places. Secrecy is essential, not because 
hey fear that animal rights activists will 
damage their work, but simply because 
hey know that most decent people would 
be sickened and appalled if they knew in 
detail what went on behind closed doors. 
How to change that is not something | am 
knowledgeable about. But change it must, 
and change, | am convinced, it will. But it 
might take a long time. 


A. Part of the legacy of your early 
disillusionment about which you write in 
My Father’s Guru was an understanding 
of the dynamics of power. In the closing 
passages of the book you write: “To see 
deep into the structure of one tyranny is 
to understand something basic about all 
forms of oppression. It is totalitarian. Like 
other authoritarian systems, it requires 

a suspension and suspension of critical 
questioning; it demands unquestioning 
submission to a hierarchical structure”. 
Although you are referring to what you 
perceive as the abusive nature of cults and 
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guru-culture based on your own experience 
as a child, there are clearly analogies to 

be drawn here with the global, totalitarian 
oppression of animals. To be an animal 
rights advocate implies that one has chosen 
to reject the — if you like - edicts of that 
oppressive system. Yet we live in the world 
and are inherently social animals, and thus 
are caught trying to live within the very 
system that we are trying to change. How do 
you personally approach this dilemma? 


JM. It is indeed a problem, and a profound 
one. We are a sociable species, and | for 
one have never found it pleasant to go 
against the status quo so consistently. It 
makes one unpopular, it makes earning a 
living hard, it makes friendships difficult, it 
makes just every day living in the everyday 
world a chore. But we have no choice. The 
world as we perceive it, is a deeply flawed 
one. Tyranny exists everywhere. Most 
people manage to avoid seeing it so as not 
to disturb their sense of having a place in 
the world. | sometimes feel | have no place 
in the world. Of course, the fact that millions 
of other people feel the same way | do about 
animals is a great comfort to me. We are 
not alone, and our numbers are growing. 


A. Animal rights campaigners/activists 

are often referred to as ‘animal lib loonies’ 
and misanthropes. In the majority of cases, 
these criticisms are unfounded. What, in 
your opinion, are the reasons for the widely 
held psychological view that ‘excessive’ 


love of animals is linked to ‘neurosis’? 

This ‘over-identification’ seems largely 
attributed by the psychoanalytic profession 
to developmental deprivation springing 
from childhood experiences, yet there is no 
empirical data to prove that if left to develop 
unfettered, this love would not naturally 
occur in children. You describe the sense 
of wonderment your own children and their 
friends experienced at being surrounded by 
a multi-species household while you were 
conducting your study for your recent book, 
The Peaceable Kingdom. Do you believe 
this sense of affinity with other animals is a 
naturally occurring emotion in children, or a 
quality that can be nurtured given the right 
framework? 


JM. | absolutely do believe that children 
have a natural affinity with animals. | also 
believe they have a natural compassion. 
This affinity and this compassion is so 
threatening to the adults around them (at 
least to some adults) that attempts are 
made, early on, to abolish these feelings. 
When that attempt is successful, which it 
often or even most of the time is, then we 
can say that the nature of the child, the 
true nature, has been distorted, deformed, 
interfered with. So the true pathology is 
the adult hatred of animals, or the adult 
indifference, or the adult lack of sympathy. 
This is truly a form of 
illness, and its origin is 
simple: trauma. Adults 
who dislike animals have 
had their own true nature 
harmed as children. The 
only way they can heal is 
to re-create the bond with 
animals. One day there 
will be special camps 
where such people can 
live with animals on close 
terms for months at a time 
until they recover their 
original love. That is the 
future | would like to see! 
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A. In Deshnoke, in 

Rajasthan stands the Shri Karni Mata, the 
holy temple of the rat, a practising example 
of your “peaceable kingdom” study, where 
vast rat colonies mingle with humans, 
showing that harmonious inter-species co- 
existence is possible. What it also shows 

is that one man’s vermin is another man’s 
holy vessel. In the western world, the rat 

is widely — and erroneously - considered 

a filthy, disease-carrying vermin whose 
very name seems to invite widespread 
revulsion. This makes the species easy 
prey in the laboratory, where they are used 
like disposable nappies, and mercilessly 
exploited, with a reasonable guarantee that 
there will be little sympathy for their plight 
from the wider public. Those who have lived 
closely with both wild and domesticated 
rats know how extraordinary they are. From 
your personal observation living with this 
complex creature, what do you believe 

the laboratory rat suffers? In Raising The 
Peaceable Kingdom, you mention that your 
wife’s reaction to the initial suggestion of 
co-existing with rats was one of horror, but 
that by the end of the study, she had grown 
to love them deeply. Do you attribute their 
unpopularity solely to their alleged role 

in spreading the Black Death, or do you 
believe there is something else behind it? 
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JM. | think that in most cases it is simply a 
lack of exposure. Anybody who lives with 

a rat soon discovers how affectionate they 
really are, what great companions they can 
be. Ilan, my ten-year-old, never leaves the 
house without his three rats. He takes them 
everywhere, and there can be few sights as 
endearing as watching three heads sticking 
out of a sleeve, eagerly absorbing the world 
as it goes by. Curious, charming, loveable 
animals are rats. | just don’t know how 
somebody in a laboratory can do the things 
normally done to these gentle creatures 
without feeling extreme self-revulsion. To 
know rats is to love them. Rachel Rosenthal 
in Los Angeles has shown that they can 

be as companionable as any dog or cat. 
People who feel revulsion simply don’t know 
them. Itis pure ignorance. In the laboratory, 
they are never given a chance to reveal 
their true nature. And yet | am sure that 
sometimes they do. 


A. Obviously, all of us in the movement 
agree on the destination but are not afraid 
to disagree on the best route to get there. 
In Raising The Peaceable Kingdom you 
tacitly approve of liberations by saying: “I 
have no problem with people who break 
into animal facilities to rescue animals 
living in pure misery”. You recently wrote 
an introduction to Lee Hall’s book Capers 
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~ From Raising The Peaceable Kingdom by Jeffrey Masson. 


in the Churchyard; Animal Rights Advocacy 
in the Age of Terror, which is considered 


in some quarters to be controversial for 

its absolutist rebuttal of intimidation or 
violence. Like many other animal rights 
advocates, Hall believes the fear card of 
terrorism can obstruct progress, and that 
using intimidation, property destruction, and 
revenge reprisals as a solution is merely a 
buying in to the methodology of problem- 
solving that is the domain of the oppressor 
— something with which one cannot argue, 
whatever ones stand on this issue. You say 
in your introduction that you found the book 
thought provoking because it challenged 
you to address issues to which you had not 
given any thought. Can, for example, the 
destruction of an animal laboratory facility, 
from which animals have been liberated, be 
justified, given that its destruction prevents it 
from being used for that purpose again? Can 
one be intellectual in ones response to a 
situation in which one is faced with extreme 
animal suffering, which one can prevent in 
the very moment it is happening, but only do 
so by breaking the law? What are your views 
on this, one of the fundamental questions 
that is constantly being revisited and re- 
evaluated in the movement? 


JM. It is difficult for me to answer this 
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question, because | have no direct 
experience. But | can see that there are 
times when destruction would make sense: 
think of the train lines into Auschwitz. The 
inmates themselves begged the allies to 
bomb them, and to bomb Auschwitz itself. 
The allies did not do so mainly because they 
were not sufficiently touched by the suffering 
of the inmates or because they were 
preoccupied with other war-goals. So | have 
to ask myself: if | knew that animals were 
suffering horribly in a laboratory, and | could 
stop that with a violent act, would | do so? | 
think the answer is that | would not, but that 
may be simply because | lack the courage. 
Would | admonish somebody else, with 
more courage, not to engage in the violence 
that | could not bring myself to do? | am not 
sure. | would probably argue that in the long 
run it could bring harm to other animals. But 
he could counter-argue that he could not 
think of the future, only of the present misery 
of these animals. | would have little to use 
against such an argument. My gut tells me 
that countering violence with violence is 

not the way forward. But my gut could be 
wrong. And if | had been in a position to 
bomb Auschwitz, | would have done so. 


A. In My Father’s Guru, you wrote of your 
first trip to India: “I had almost no sense of 
a real world [...] It was not that | was without 
empathy; | simply knew 
nothing of a real world 
of suffering [...], to 
which empathy could 
attach. If ignorance is 
a sin, | was a terrible 
sinner [...]. But | cannot 
merely blame other 
people. The world was 
there for me to look at”. 
Much of what you say 
here would seem to be 
true for the average 
person on the subject 
of abnegation. Do 

you think that this is 
symptomatic of a wider 
problem in society, 
which encourages us to remain enslaved to 
the state of blissful ignorance that best suits 
the status quo, and discourages dissent or 
too much individual thought? 
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JM. Of course. We all benefit by bathing in 
the biggest river on earth, De Nile (denial). 
A close friend asked me what was wrong 
with eating eggs, and when | began to tell 
her, she stopped me immediately: too much 
information. She did not want to know. 
What she meant was that she did not want 
to stop eating eggs. | know the feeling. 
When | asked myself about the underlying 
problems with psychotherapy, | knew that 

| was undermining my own future as a 
practitioner. Some of us, though, have no 
choice. 


A. You describe your writing as a form 

of activism. Your books on the emotional 
lives of animals are accessible and thought 
provoking, and more, they reach out to many 
who have probably never even considered 
the idea of animal rights, or the possibility 
that non-humans are capable of joy and 
suffering and pain. It’s a very different 
approach to that of other writers in the field 
of animal rights. There is — one feels — a 
sense of wonderment at the uniqueness 

of non-human animals, of their emotional 


world, the directness of their gaze, their 
ability to express tenderness or compassion 
towards others of their own species as well 
as others not of their species. That sense of 
wonderment finds its way into all your books 
on animals, and had you on the best sellers 
list. On the other hand, excepting perhaps 
The Pig Who sang to the Moon in which you 
implicitly challenge the reader to consider 
the plight of farmed animals, you are seldom 
judgemental or proselytise about the abuse 
of animals in society, focusing more on their 
emotional lives, rather than the suffering 

to which they are systematically subjected. 
Is this approach deliberate — a softly-softly 
approach designed to encourage people to 
look at and feel their connectedness with 
other life forms in a new way, rather than 
seeing them as ‘others’? 


JM. It is not deliberate. | just feel that | am 
no authority on animal suffering. | have 

not done enough research, seen enough, 
spoken to enough people, to enlighten 
people on this. Others have done so and 
continue to do so. How could | improve 

on Gail Eisnitz’s Slaughterhouse? How 
could | describe a pig farm better than 
Matthew Scully did in Dominion? Just to 
visit PETA's website, introduces people to 
animal suffering far better than | could. But 
what had been missing (although all animal- 
lovers knew about it from the start) was a 
convincing or at least a detailed examination 
of the emotional capacity of animals. Most 
people (except some animal scientists) kind 
of knew about this, and everyone who had 
ever lived with a dog or a cat or a bird knew 
about it in depth, but it is nice to see just 
how much information there actually is about 
this. Few scientists, today, would deny that 
animals have strong emotions. Just about 
everyone, now, acknowledges the truth here. 
| have been a small part of that, and | am 
very happy that this is the case. It will be, | 
am absolutely certain, taken for granted in 
another fifty years or so, that animals have 
emotional lives as complex as our own. In 
some cases, animals may have access to 
emotions humans do not know, and in some 
cases they may feel certain emotions (I think 
of mourning in elephants) more profoundly 
than humans. | find this fascinating! 


A.You yourself are something of a non- 
conformist, and have not been afraid to 
openly criticise what you have perceived 
as unjust, flawed, dangerous or cruel. Do 
you have any concerns about the animal 
protection movement going down the path 
of dogma? When does belief become 
dogma and thus come to mimic the tactics 
of the oppressor? What in your view is the 
difference and how does one guard against 
alienating potential sympathisers? 


JM. | am not very good at avoiding the 
alienation of potential sympathizers, so | 
should probably not be giving advice here. | 
feel that we have to stick to our principles. | 
cannot tell people it is o.k. to eat shell-fish 
because they probably don’t have complex 
feelings when the truth is | don’t know, and 

| would much rather give the benefit of the 
doubt to the shell-fish rather than to my 
appetite. When people tell me they have 
given up red meat, | cannot pretend that 

| think that is a wonderful thing, though it 

is the first step. And when someone tells 
me how they simply can’t see the harm 

in milk, | can’t just remain silent. | have 


to tell them what | know. Or direct them 
somewhere. | cannot stand by while people 
give extravagant praise to The Omnivore’s_ 
Dilemma without objecting to his hunting a 
boar and then serving the poor animal to his 
friends. | cannot praise Temple Grandin for 
the alleviation of suffering she is responsible 
for without saying how horrified | am that she 
spends her time helping to kill animals “more 
mercifully” instead of attempting to abolish 
animal murder altogether. 


The Omnivore's Dilemma has become 

a publishing phenomenon. Not only is 

it a best-seller - it has been reviewed by 
mainstream publications with something 
resembling reverence. The New York 
Times called it one of the ten best books of 
the year. This is not the place to go into a 
detailed critique of the book, but the chapter 
about hunting a wild boar stands out as one 
of the most ridiculous apologies for hunting 

| have ever read. Nowhere in that chapter 
does Pollan give the slightest indication that 
he is aware of the female boar he shoots 

to be a living, sentient being, whose young 
now had no chance of survival. And this 

in a book that claims to be sensitive to the 
lives of animals whom humans use for food. 
It is a conventional account of hunting an 
animal who has little chance of escape with 
not the remotest hint that Pollan even knew 
what he was doing. It turned my stomach. 
And this is what Temple Grandin’s work 
does to me as well. She is the scientist 
that the livestock industry call upon to lend 
legitimacy to what they do. There can be no 
doubt that she does improve, temporarily, 
the lives of the animals she says she cares 
about deeply (chickens, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, sheep) and that she has made their 
death a little less horrible. But isn’t that a bit 
like planting flowers at Buchenwald? She 
does not object to the death per se, only 
the method of the death. As far as | am 
concerned, she soothes the conscience of 
the industry engaged in killing animals and 
while making the animals’ death easier, 
does absolutely nothing toward stopping the 
murder itself. 


A.Change cannot be forced — that is to say 
you cannot force people to fee! compassion, 
and even if they feel compassion, do they 
feel enough compassion to change? If the 
moral parameters by which we live by were 
inflexible, we would learn nothing, teach 
nothing and change nothing. The question 
is, can we ultimately change enough for the 
intellectual and ethical questions to become 
a seamless issue, which demands of us a 
critical reappraisal of our species, and of the 
way we co-exist with life on earth? What are 
your hopes and fears? 


JM. My fear is that most people seem 
incapable of recognizing suffering in other 
humans, let alone other animals. There 
has been progress, even in my lifetime. 

But when | say that | am certain that in a 
thousand years people will look back on the 
killing of animals as some kind of insane 
aberration, | am not really sure this is true. 
After all, we have been killing animals for as 
long as we have been a separate species. It 
takes a peculiar kind of optimism to believe 
this can end. But! do believe it. | have to 
believe it. | could not write a word if | did 
not, and | am not sure how easy it would 

be to live at all if | thought this was a vain 
delusion. 


Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson is a 
writer who lives with his family in New 
Zealand. He has been a professor at 
several universities in Canada and 
America. After serving as Projects 
Director of the Sigmund Freud Archives, 
he wrote a series of books critical of 
psychiatry and therapy. 


In the 1990s he turned his attention to 
animals, and in particular, their emotional 
lives. His book When Elephants Weep 
became an international best seller, as 
was Dogs Never Lie About Love. Since 
those two books he has published 7 
more books about animals: 


The Evolution of Fatherhood 
Dogs Have the Strangest Friends 


The Nine Emotional Lives of Cats 


The Pig Who Sang to the Moon 


The Cat Who Came In From the 
Cold: A Fable 


Raising the Peaceable Kingdom 


Altruistic Armadillos to Zenlike 
Zebras 
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1 Peaceable Kingdom poses 
universal questions we've all had about 
relationships, social strife, and peaceful 
coexistence. 


“| wanted to create a true interspecies 
peaceable kingdom within my own 
household. | hoped to learn if several 
different species - some, natural enemies 
- raised together from an early age could 
live peacefully side by side. 


So | took into me seven young 
animals - a kitten, a rabbit, two rats, 
two chickens, and a puppy - and set 
about observing the whole process of 
socialization (or non-socialization) from 
the very beginning.” ~*Jeffrey Masson. 


For further information visit www. 
jeffreymasson.com. 
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In the invaluable book Man and the Natural 
World, man’s attitude toward animals, 
vegetables and plants in Tudor and Stuart 
times is documented. “All things” mused a 
preacher in 1692, were created “principally 
for the benefit and pleasure of man”. Stated 
Francis Bacon: “Man may be regarded as 
the centre of the world... insofar that if man 
were taken away from the world, the rest 
would seem to be all astray, without aim 

or purpose”. This led to some ridiculous 
claims about the nature of animals as all 
animal behaviour, animal bodies, etc., 

was interpreted within the frame of how 

it revolves around mankind. So horse’s 
excrement was said to smell ‘sweet’ 
because god knew men would spend much 
time in the vicinity of horses. Horse flies 
were said to be designed so that man could 
exercise his “wits and industry” in guarding 
against them. Parrots had been put on 
earth for man’s “mirth” and song birds for 
his “entertainment”. The louse, explained a 
reverend, was created to encourage human 
cleanliness. [01] 


Such a crude human-centred picture of the 
world would find support with few today. 
This might be the case but it should not be 
overstated. Western society might have very 
well progressed in thought. But 
it is questionable whether, in 
its relationship to nature, there 
is such a wide gulf between 
now and then: ‘vermin’, after 
all, is still ‘vermin’ (even if 

no longer thought of as an 
incentive to cleanliness). The 
worldview that had nature 

as designed for man may 

have fallen out of fashion but 
the belief, unacknowledged 
though it may be, that nature 

is a ‘resource base’ for man 
remains. If anthropocentrism 

is associated with the former 
belief then speciesism is more 
associated with the latter. 
Speciesism, of course, is the 
word used to describe the 
unjust favouring of one species, i.e. man, 
over others. Speciesism as a concept should 
be differentiated from anthropocentrism. 
Anthropocentrism is more total in nature and 
suggests not only approaches to nature but 
also its description. Metaphorically speaking, 
the anthropocentric culture places man at its 
centre with everything else seen as leading 
to him. Anthropocentrism is much rarer than 
speciesism in the secular context. Indeed, 
the anthropocentrist seems positively 


ridiculous today. 


The notion of speciesism is often used, 
polemically, by activists to bring attention to 
those excluded from the ‘moral community’. 
By the moral community, | refer to the 
sphere of beings that are thought to have 
moral rights. Although challenges to it 

can be traced nearly as far back as the 
mindset itself, the most sustained critique 
of speciesism lies in the work of various 
theorists writing in the seventies. Richard 
Ryder was the first to use the term in a 1971 
essay critical of animal based research 
suggesting that speciesism was a prejudice 
against animals founded on the illusion that 
there is a ‘single criterion’ separating man 
from the animals [02]. Ryder was to provide 


a more substantial - although still noticeably 
embryonic - account of speciesism in his 
book, Victims of Science (1975), in which 
he argued that the breakdown of biological 
categories, by the theory of evolution, 

must be met with a reassessment of the 
moral hierarchies that humans foist upon 
nature and the action that follows from 

this. ‘Speciesism’, posits Ryder, is the 
“widespread discrimination that is practised 
by man against other species... based upon 
appearance.” 


There was no instant reception to this 
neologism [03]. It was through Peter 

Singer that speciesism as an idea was 

to be popularised. Perhaps in contrast to 
Ryder, Singer’s focus was more tuned 

to attitudes toward animals rather than 
behaviours. Singer was to criticize the 

idea that species membership can be an 
adequate determinant of moral status. 
Speciesism, from its tentative beginnings, 
was to be placed firmly in the canons of 
other ‘isms’ by the parallels that early critics 
drew between our treatment of animals and 
other of history’s victims. Suggested Ryder, 
Singer, et al, that humans must think beyond 
the reigning morals of their age. The criteria 
once used by dominant groups to exclude 
nonwhites, women and the working classes, 
from moral consideration are now thought of 


“speciesists allow the 
interests of their own 
species to override the 


greater interests of other 
species’ - Peter Singer. 


as transparently arbitrary. Moral boundaries 
wax and wane throughout history (the 
humanist would argue that we become 

more enlightened ethically) and particular 
attributes that were regarded as central in 
one age - such as the colour of one’s skin 

- become seen as incidental in the next. 
Critics of speciesism argue that how the 
living community differs, in intelligence, 
appearance and so on, is not as important in 
relation to morality as the similarities shared. 
But just as most of our great grandparents 
were probably racists, most people today 
are speciesists: “speciesists allow the 
interests of their own species to override the 
greater interests of other species” concludes 
Singer. 


Following in the footsteps of these early 
theorists, others have sought to refine the 
concept of speciesism (as will be evident 
throughout this article). A speciesist mindset 
was initially contradistinguished from 
speciesist behaviour but it is questionable 
whether such a conceptual clarification 

is at all appropriate [04]. Others probed 

the foundation of speciesism in trying to 
differentiate ‘radical’ from ‘mild’ speciesism. 
The contention is that radical speciesism 


is when all human interests, however 
trivial, are said to supersede the interests 
of animals, however integral these might 
be to the animals. Again, the relevance of 
this distinction between radical and mild 
speciesism might be doubted. After all, 
most meat-eaters would reject any charge 
of being radical speciesists on the grounds 
that eating meat is, in their mind, necessary 
and therefore not placing their trivial human 
needs before an animal’s central concern. 
The most significant attempt to revise the 
notion of speciesism, at least by those 

who sympathise with its aims to undermine 
human supremacism, is from the ‘third wave’ 
animal protectionists [05]. These critics 
question the focus on the sameness of 
animals. 


Contemporary writers have suggested 

that true respect for animals comes 

from recognising their differences, 

their ‘otherness’, and not searching for 
similarities. The early theorists of speciesism 
are said to set a criterion and then ask of 
animals to prove their credentials. If animals 
succeed, then they are permitted entry into 
the moral community. An obvious example 
of this would be the Great Ape project in 
which, it could be said, animals are granted 
moral considerability having first to complete 
trials that measure them against mankind 
(such as primates learning 
human sign language: 

it's almost as though they 
have to pander to human 
ideas of what is morally 
relevant). Contemporary 
theorists, generally inspired 
by ‘postmodernist’ ideas, 
argue that human values 
must be decentred and 
animals must be allowed to 
flourish in all their difference. 
“We try so hard to show that 
chimpanzees, or monkeys, 
or dogs, or cats, or rats, or 
chickens, or fish are like 

us in their thoughts and 
feelings; in so doing, we 

do nothing but denigrate 
what they really are” [06]. 
According to these critics, it is no longer the 
case that ‘they feel pain like us’ but they feel 
pain in ways that are unique to them [07]. 
The basic point is that “When applied to 
animal ethics, the message is clear: there is 
no hierarchical value-order among animals 
and humans, and animals do not have to 
resemble humans to count morally.” [08] 


There is nothing particularly surprising in 
animal protectionism developing such a 
perspective. All social movements begin 
by first claiming similarity to the dominant 
order to then demanding respect for being 
‘different’ (before there could ever be gay 
pride marches there had to be homosexuals 
opposing psychiatry’s malicious attempts 
at ‘curing’ them). The problem with this 
account, though, is that it throws the baby 
out with the bathwater. It is clear that 
those who are opposed to speciesism 
must be careful to not unwittingly make 
man the measure of moral considerability. 
But similarities, if they exist, must also 
be recognised and not denied. As Aaltola 
argues in his account of ‘other animal 
ethics’, the position of the continental 
philosophers, that we cannot know animals, 
that they are forever estranged from us 
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and that we should, therefore, cease 
understanding them in human centred terms 
(the terms utilised by Singer, Regan, Ryder, 
etc.) risks upholding, not overthrowing, 

the speciesist worldview. Because rather 
than unseating humankind from its throne, 

it leads to the conclusion that animals and 
humans are radically different and this idea 
of ‘difference’ blinds the critic to the brute 
fact of an individual animal's suffering. To 
state that animals suffer is not to interpret 
the world in terms that matter to mankind, 
but is to recognise a fundamental fact that is 
of indomitable moral importance. 


TWO 


If we accept that animals do suffer, and 
that the moral value that unites all life 

— sentience - is what undermines the 
speciesist mindset, what exactly is the case 
made by the critics of speciesism to reach 
this? These who defend speciesism often 
do so within one or two frameworks: direct 
and indirect speciesism. Direct speciesism 
is the increasingly untenable position that 
belonging to the species Homo sapiens is 
itself morally crucial. This is speciesism at 
its most naked. Advocates of this position 
often seek legitimisation by claiming 

that each species should ‘look out for’ 

its best interests. But something, clearly, 
does not become moral by simply being 
universalised: the wrongness of racism, 
for example, isn’t nulled by encouraging 
all humans, whites, Asians, etc, to be 
prejudiced against each other. The direct 
speciesist argues that the mere fact of 
being human, independent of attributes and 
qualities, is morally determinant. Suppose, 
though, argues a prominent critic of 
speciesism [09] that: 


“aliens arrive on earth. They are 
phylogenetically discontinuous with 
humans; they are not even carbon- 
based life-forms. We find them 
aesthetically repulsive. They look like 
giant slugs and we call them Slugantots. 
We have no natural sympathies for 
them. However, we find their behaviour 
reveals that they are intelligent, 
purposive, sentient creatures although 
the exact contours of their abilities 


The worldview 

that had nature as 
designed for man 

may have fallen out of 
fashion but the belief, 
unacknowledged 
though it may be, that 
nature is a ‘resource 
base’ for man 

remains. 
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elude us because of their peculiar 
embodiment.” 


This rather fanciful thought experiment aims 
to guide both the defender and the critic of 
speciesism. We can multiply examples (as 
have animal protectionists) but the above is 
adequate. It is not to be taken literally but, 
instead, seen as a challenge to traditional 
moral categories in that it shows that the 
biological taxa of ‘human’ is not a sufficient 
condition for being morally considered. If we 
grant that LaFollette and Shanks’s highly 
intelligent Slugantots have moral value then 
we are, in effect, rejecting direct speciesism 
which maintains that humans, and only 
humans, can have moral status. It becomes 
clear, so argue the critics of speciesism, that 
species membership is not morally decisive 
- rather moral status must pertain to valued 
characteristics which 
might, potentially, cut 
across many species. 


The western world has 
a chequered history of 
identifying differentiae 
between animals and 
humans. In the Middle 
ages, hierarchies of 
spirituality had much 
traction. The Great 
Chain of Being, for 
example, placed man 
below the angels (which 
were beneath God in 
spiritual perfection). 
Animals, lacking a 

soul, were well down 
the list of importance. 
With the decline of 
anthropocentrism - 
which often related to a 
religious frame of mind 

- this kind of thinking lost 
is potency. Nonetheless 
mankind has often 
sought to define himself, 
not inexplicably, by how 
he perceives himself as 
differing from the beasts. 
Man has thought himself 
unique, through the 
ages, for being political, 
playful, and rational, for 
walking on two legs, for 
not eating food raw, for 
having a religious sense, for making tools, 
etc. Some of this is easy to dispute. The 
odd claim that man was the only bipedalist 
[10], for example, has little creditability for 
anyone who has met a chicken. Whether 
man is the only political or playful creature is 
open to debate. Many primatologists have, 
for example, suggested a political dimension 
to much great ape behaviour. But the fact 
that man is unique in some ways, which he 
undoubtedly is, is not the question. After 

all, every species is unique in its own way. 
The question asked by those who challenge 
the speciesist mindset is: Are the ways that 
humans differ from other creatures any more 
morally relevant than the way that pigeons 
differ from hawks, swans from bears, etc? 


To accommodate the ‘Slugantots’ thought 
experiment, speciesists can simply allow 
for the possibility of extra terrestrial life, and 
of there being super intelligent nonhuman 
creatures who are morally regarded, but 
counter that humans are the only creatures 


alive, that we actually know of, who can be 
said to possess moral personhood. This 
leads to what has been described as indirect 
speciesism, or indexical speciesism. Man 
is not said to be ‘superior’ to the animal 
creation simply on grounds of being human 
but, instead, on the capabilities that are 
thought unique to him. Species therefore 
becomes a guide to what matters morally. 
The features of the average human being, 
such as advanced intelligence, the ability 
to cooperate, etc., are what the indirect 
speciesist would refer to as legitimate 
discrimination against animals. If such 

is accepted, then ‘speciesism’ clearly 
becomes something of a misnomer. This is 
the position of Carl Cohen, and others of a 
similar bent, who suggest that the parallel 
drawn to racism and sexism is ‘deeply 
offensive’ because there is no moral gulf 


between races and the sexes. Humans, 
though, do differ in morally significant ways 
from other animals (so Cohen claims). 
Speciesism then becomes a natural 
position, and is no more unjust than banning 
abortions for men. 


But this seems to fail. One major reason 

for this would be that any defence of 
speciesism on these grounds must confront 
the argument from marginal cases: “how 
can we include all human beings within the 
circle of our moral concern without perforce 
including at least some animals on the same 
basis” (11). If we, rightly, reject the claim 
that the species one belongs to is sufficient 
for establishing moral boundaries - as the 
Slugantots’ hypothesis encourages us to 

do - and agree that moral status should be 
determined by the qualities of the individual, 
then we must decide how far the bar is to 
be lowered. If we aim to exclude all animals, 
on grounds that the cognitive skills, etc., 

of the average human being is lacking for 


“When applied to animal ethics, the message is clear: there is no hierarchical 


value-order among animals and humans, and animals do not have to resemble 


humans to count morally.” 


them, then it is difficult to see how exception 
can be made, on rational not prejudiced 
grounds, to those humans, the ‘marginal 
cases’, who fall well below the bar of moral 
considerability too. To put that another way, 
if the criteria for who morally matters is set 
so low as to include the severely disabled, 
the comatose, and so on, as a part of the 
moral community, how - contend the critics 
of speciesism - can each and every animal 
be dismissed out of hand, granted the barest 
moral concern? 


Aresponse to this is to deny that the 
marginal cases are persons (i.e. beings 

with moral rights), Rather than including 
animals in the moral community, the 
‘argument from marginal cases' can be 
refuted by agreeing that those human 
beings who lack the abilities of the paradigm 
human - intelligence, agency, etc. - fall 

short of what is needed for inclusion in the 


moral community. The problem with this 
is that it strips the comatose, the severely 


disabled, etc., of moral rights. This, absent 
qualification, places peripheral humans in 
the same class as that presently occupied 
by animals, i.e.: we might feel that we 
have responsibilities toward them but they 
have no rights to it. Whether we respect 
the marginal human would depend not on 
his or her rights but on our good feeling. 

In consequence, there would be no moral 
obligation to maintain this good feeling. This 
militates against most people’s intuition. 
Most of us accept that the treatment of 


the comatose, the severely congenitally 
disabled, matters to them even though the 
cognitive skills of the paradigm human are 
lacking - therefore most of us should accept 
that, if consistent, animals should not be 
condemned to hell for falling short of ideal, 
human characteristics. 


It is at this point that critics such as Singer 
appear and argue that our criterion of 
moral considerability should be - and, in 
fact is in practice - sentience (variants 

of this are Regan’s 
Subject of a Life and 
Ryder’s Painience). 
“Pain is pain, whether 
it be inflicted on man or 
beast,” wrote Primatt 
in 1776. At least in 
equalitarian, modern 
societies, the value 
that we use to judge 
life is, in the main, 
sentience. We might 
very well be hostile to 
the uneducated, the 
irrational, and so on, but 
most of us understand 
that sentience, viz. 

the ability to suffer, is 
something of a trump 
card that entitles each 
individual to freedom 
in his or her person. 
Sentience “refers to the 
capacity to feel pain 

or pleasure. Anything 
that is not able to 
experience pleasure 
or pain, the thinking 
goes, is not the sort of 
thing that can regard 
itself as being harmed 
or benefited by how 
others treat it” [12]. If 
we accept that animals 
are sentient then it is 
difficult to maintain 
their exclusion from the 
moral community. 


In conclusion, | have argued in part one 

that anthropocentrism has given way to a 
speciesist mindset. This speciesist mindset 
has been challenged, most consistently, 
since the 70’s. | have suggested that 
opposition to speciesism is easier to, at least 
conceptualise, on grounds of similarities 
shared between man and animals rather 
than the infinite variation between creatures. 
In part two | suggested that there are two 
strands of speciesism, the direct and indirect 
(the former increasingly rare). One argument 
utilised against indirect speciesism, by no 
means the sole complaint, is the argument 
from marginal cases. The argument from 
marginal cases compels us to reconsider 
our relation with nonhuman animals. Our 
treatment of animals cannot be defended 

by referring, vaguely, to man’s superiority 

or uniqueness. As soon as we move from 
the anthropocentric belief that simply 


belonging to the category ‘human’ is morally 
determinant, we are forced to look for 
characteristics that enable us to ‘sift out’ the 
morally irrelevant. 


Humans fail to do this consistently: we 
include all humans and dismiss virtually 
every animal. It seems to me that at the 
root of our relationships with animals and 
the world rests a fundamental contradiction. 
We accept that pain is the ultimate evil. We 
accept that we are not ordained creatures. 
And we all argue, daily, that might is not 
right. And yet, we refuse to empathise with 
animals and might, suddenly, becomes 
right when the innocent animal victims are 
in our sight and profits and self interest 

are at the forefront of our minds. If animals 
suffer, which we are wise to assume is so, 
then their enslavement is a moral crime that 
can only be justified in terms of might and 
malignity - which is, of course, the worst of 
humanity. 
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Austrian animal rights activist Martin 
Balluch has an impressive history in 
academia. In 1985/1986, he received 
2 diplomas in Mathematics and 
Astronomy from the University of 
Vienna. In 1989 he got a doctorate in 
Physics from Heidelberg University 
in Germany and was at Cambridge 
University as a research associate 
from 1989-1997. Most recently in 
2005, he obtained a second doctorate 
in philosophy on the subject of 
animal rights at Vienna University. His 
PhD has been published as a book 
entitled “Evolutionary continuity of 
consciousness: The scientific argument 
for animal rights”. Martin discusses the 
changing face of the Austrian animal rights 
movement and his views on the importance 
of a flexible methodology. 


A. Hi Martin. Thanks for agreeing to this interview. Firstly, is it true 

to say that your earliest experience of activism was with the Austrian 
environmental movement, when in 1984, you took part in a 3-month 
occupation of a primeval forest near Vienna to protect it from loggers? 
Could you tell us a little about that protest, your motivation behind it and 
what it achieved? 


MB. During the 1980s, the decade that saw the revival of Austria's 
alternative political culture, | was at Vienna University studying 
mathematics and physics. | was also very politically active and so when, 
in 1984, the government suddenly announced their plans to destroy the 
largest primeval forest in Austria, | was right there in the thick of the 
student-generated protests. 


The area was to be flooded to make way for a dam and a hydropower 
station, and when it came to light that the politicians had broken the 
law by giving the go ahead for the building work before the courts 
had ruled whether such a project would threaten the ground water, 
we organized a demo in the forest. Our action was a two-pronged 
statement of intent: to save both the environment and our 
democracy. Several hundred people gathered and spontaneously 
occupied the forest; they pitched tents and began to live there. 
The government was not used to such protests at the time and 
reacted very stubbornly and without any political sensitivity. 
They sent police and loggers, who beat protesters and tried 
to remove them, with the result that many more protestors 
came. We arranged for a shuttle bus to run to and from 
Vienna University to the forest every hour for free; it was 
all paid for by the student union. 


While police reacted with more threats and violence, 
almost the whole nation supported the protestors. At 
the height of the occupation, there were 7000 people in 
the forest, blocking every move by loggers and police 
(and later even the military). Local farmers and many 
members of the public brought an endless supply of food, 
clothes and sleeping bags into the forest and there were 
spontaneous demos against the government with 40.000 
people and more in Vienna. It was almost like a national 
uprising. During the Christmas of 1984 when the forest was 
snow-covered and people were living and sleeping there in 
ice-cold weather, the government finally called a truce. Later, 
the courts rejected the project as it had been proved that it 


would indeed have threatened ground water. In 1996, it became a 
national park. What an amazing victory! 


| was most definitely motivated to help with this protest campaign 
because | thought it was imperative to try to protect an untouched 
wilderness area, but | also felt it was vital to confront the government 
for acting as a law unto itself and ignoring democracy. In spending 
so much time in the forest, | saw many wild animals, and it became 
clear to me that protecting their individual rights was also part of the 
battle. 


A. Did your involvement in the environmental movement lead you 
to examine our relationship with non-human animals, and to the 
belief that they — like humans — should have fundamental rights, or 
was there some other significant factor or event that changed your 
thinking? 


MB. | was always very animal rights minded, but there was no 
animal rights movement to speak of in Austria during this period. The 
victory, though, lead to the consolidation of the Green Party and their 
election into Parliament, and Greenpeace and other environmental 
groups became well known and important. It was during this time 

in the wake of our successful defence of the forest that the first 

rifts appeared within the environmental movement. Some people 
including me had turned vegetarian and wanted to campaign 
against animal suffering, and not just as a sideline in maintaining an 
ecosystem in its intact state. This growing rift eventually led to a split 
off and we started the first animal rights groups. 


A. You organised a debate on vivisection at the University of Vienna 
in 1985. Was this the first attempt of its kind to publicly challenge 

the system, and if so, how would you judge its success? How would 
you assess the general attitude towards the animal rights ethic in 
Austria at this time? Given that by 2006, the Austrian movement has 
succeeded in forcing changes that have not been seen implemented 
elsewhere in Europe, to what do you attribute this success, and 
could you tell us something about those 
victories? 


MB. In 1985, | organized my first debate 
on vivisection at the University of 
Vienna, At that time, there were already 
some national groups lobbying against 
fur and vivisection, but there was no 
grassroots campaigning, there were no 
vegans and few vegetarians, Eventually, 
a vivisection law was passed in 1988, 
though by today’s standards, it is 
considered inadequate at best. 


When | returned from England in 

1997, we started some big grassroots 
campaigns based on the English 
blueprint, and we had some major 
successes. In 1998, the last fur farm 

was closed down and fur farming 
became illegal. In 2002, after an intensive 
campaign that brought all wild animal 
circuses to their knees, we achieved a ban on wild animals in 
circuses. In 2003, we ran a campaign against battery farming and 
succeeded in winning a complete ban that will be implemented 

in 2009, including a ban on enriched cages. Today, only 30% of 
laying hens live in cages and 35% fewer hens are being used and 
abused in Austria altogether. We were also successful in winning 
the case for a ban on ape experiments (including gibbons), a ban 
on the display of cats and dogs in pet shops (which reduced the 

pet shop trade by a staggering 60%!) and were instrumental in 
animal protection being put into the constitution. Further, animals 
are no longer “things” by law and there are 9 government-appointed 
animal solicitors, who can take up court cases on behalf of animals 
(and they do!). By 2007, no supermarket will be selling battery 

eggs anymore in Austria. After a 4-year campaign, the clothes 

store Peek & Cloppenburg stopped selling fur, as did a number of 
further clothes store chains including C&A, Zara, Schéps, Turek and 
Furnkranz following campaigns or threats thereof. 


| have been encouraged by these impressive achievements. Ok, 
maybe it is easier to achieve successes in smaller countries, but that 
can’t be the whole story. There are, in my opinion, several deciding 
factors, and | would summarize them as follows: 


the aim of a campaign should 
be to reduce the power and 
influence of animal industries; it 


doesn’t matter whether it’s called 


animal welfare or animal rights, 


abolitionism or reformism 


* Acampaign should be as confrontational as possible against 
the real enemy, but should never lose public support and 
sympathy — the more outrageous your enemy's standpoint and 
the more helpless you yourself appear to be, the more any 
radical actions can be justified in the eyes of the public 


* The aim of a campaign should be to reduce the power and 
influence of animal industries; it doesn’t matter whether its 
called animal welfare or animal rights, abolitionism or reformism 


* Building a motivated and unified movement for support: NO 
INFIGHTING!! 


* Staying pragmatic: aim at tackling what is achievable - what 
can be done - and not what is considered to be the greatest 
atrocity 


What is potentially a waste of time: 
* Positive fluffy campaigns don't bring big changes 
» Neither do scandals or singular media reports 


* Change of awareness is not sufficient for real change in 
society 


A. You were at Cambridge University as a research associate 
between 1989 and 1997; during this period, you were a hunt 
saboteur as well as a Hunt Saboteurs Association council member, 
and active in the Cambridge Animal Rights Group. How did your 
experiences of the UK animal rights movement compare with 
those of the growing Austrian movement at the time, and did your 
experiences of UK campaigning methods inform your thinking and 
methodology when you returned to Austria where you continued to 
fight for changes in the status afforded animals? 


MB. | came back to Austria in 1997, with 

almost 9 years behind me as a vegan 

and as a co-ordinator of grass roots 
campaigns. While in England, | 
had been exposed to a great deal 
on animal rights philosophy and 
it helped me define what my own 
thoughts were on the subject. In 
Austria at that time, there were 
still almost no real grassroots 
campaigns, no sustained pressure 
using permanent confrontational 
demos and no veganism. | 
brought all these tactics and ideas 
back with me from England, and 
Austria was ripe for it. In almost no 
time, we had a thriving grassroots 
movement, in which nearly 
everybody turned vegan and we 
had our first major successes. 


A. While out on a sab in the UK, you 
witnessed the killing by hunters of Tom 
Worby, a 15-year old boy, who was out on his first day’s sabbing. 
How did Tom's death affect you and what was your involvement in 
the subsequent campaign organised against the hunt responsible for 
Tom's death? 


MB. | learnt that there are 2 ways you can react to such an atrocity: 
either you are broken and give up, or you turn to devoting your 
whole life to the cause. While many activists in the Cambridge 

sab group did the former, | did the latter. In response, | started the 
campaign against the Cambridgeshire Foxhounds and we went 

to nearly every one of their meets in the following year, barring 
maybe 2. We had tremendous support from other groups, but had to 
struggle against stewards and a strong police presence. Tom’s killer 
disappeared into hiding, the hound van was nicked and the hunt was 
reduced to a little band of nobodies who never killed any foxes. 


A. Whilst campaigning in the UK, you apparently did not endear 
yourself to the system! As a result, the British authorities attempted 
to deport you back to Austria. You fought against the deportation. 
Can you tell us something about this? What are your views on the 
UK government's recent refusal of entry to various foreign animal 
rights campaigners? How do you believe this reflects on the nature 
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i believe that it’s not humans who are good or evil - it’s the system. humans will adapt to any system, good or 
bad. and laws are part of the system in society, as is the availability of products, or traditional attitudes. so, in a 
system that makes it easy to live in a way that nonhuman animals are respected and liberated, i am convinced 
that humans will do it. and laws to respect animal rights are an essential part of such a system, no doubt. 


of the implied threat the movement is 
seen to be around the world, and would 
you evaluate this as proof of the success 
of the inroads we have made as a global 
movement for change? 


MB. In 1994, the British government tried 
to deport me. | had a lot of support from the 
University (e.g. Prof. Stephen Hawking), 

as much as from MPs and the public. 

Even Green MPs from Austria became 
interested in my case and there were very 
favourable media reports in the Austrian 
press. Eventually, however, the deportation 
procedure was halted because Austria 
joined the EU. 


In the UK as well as in the USA, the 
government is cracking down on animal 
rights activists big time. While that obviously 
does mean that the movement has been 
successful, it also means, however, that 
the enemy succeeded in turning the public 
against you. And if you lose the public’s 
sympathy, you are fair game for the 
government and its police force, which will 
always win in a direct confrontation. We 
have seen that in the case of the anti- 
apartheid movement in South Africa, for 
example. 


| believe that the movement in the UK made 
a mistake. It underestimated the importance 
of public sympathy and the protection such 
sympathy can give you. | don’t believe that 
being successful ALWAYS means the police 
will be cracking down on you. If you have 
not lost the public's sympathy, they just 
can’t do that as much as they would like. In 
Austria, our enemies and political opponents 
always try to portray us as terrorists and 
lunatics. If they succeeded, that would 

be the end of it. Yes, confrontational 

tactics work best. | would actually say that 
confrontational tactics are the only tactics 
that really work in campaigns with specific 
targets. But confrontation is not something 
the public accepts. So, you have to have 

a serious public voice and face, which is 
factual, convincing, and compromising 
where necessary; becoming more radical 

in your actions is something to consider 
only if that can be justified in the eyes of 
the public. | think it is vital to recognise the 
right time to retreat with radicalism and 
confrontationalism, and that time is if or 
when you see the public turning against you. 
That “tipping point” was missed in the UK 
and the USA, especially in the wake of the 
terrorist hype, which made it much easier for 
our opponents to push us into the extremist 
corner. That, at least, is my impression of 
what is going on from 2500 km away. 


A. You have an interesting ‘pedigree’, 
which spans academia and grass roots 
campaigning, but you have also not shied 
away from exerting pressure within the 
political framework to bring about interim 
changes in the law to alleviate animal 
suffering while working towards achieving 
a fundamental change in thinking about 
social attitudes to animal abuse. Your 
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impressive academic CV would probably 
have had any organisation keen on giving 
you employment, so why have you decided 
to stick with the grassroots animal rights 
movement and the inevitable lack of 
financing that is part of that decision? 


MB. | don’t think any of the big organisations 
would employ me. | am too much of an 
anti-authority type of person, and | refuse 

to dress smart and conform. | would be 
unwilling to submit to rules | consider 
counterproductive to the cause, even if they 
bring more money and donations. In fact, 

| believe that effective campaign tactics 
(confrontational) are the exact opposite 

of campaign tactics that bring you money 
(fluffy and positive). You have to decide: 
either success or money. That suggests that 
only small organisations with a big network 
of dedicated activists can make a real 
difference. 


My academic credentials probably help 
when the enemy is trying to portray us as 
lunatics and terrorists. | can then defend 
our actions publicly in a way that convinces 
the public that we are right. That enables 
us to push the confrontation further, and 
act more radical, than we could if | sounded 
unconvincing or did not have those 
credentials. It is this additional ability to be 
radical and confrontational without losing the 
public's sympathy that made the difference 
for us to achieve success in Austria. 


A. In recent times, you have made it clear 
that, although personally coming from an 
implicitly abolitionist standpoint, you believe 
in an incremental approach to achieving 
animal rights. You have been criticised in 
some quarters for this view and accused of 
following a welfarist agenda. Your accusers 
believe that the road to achieving rights 

for animals will be impeded if we come at 

it from the step-by-step position — that is 

to say, the ‘bigger cages’, rather than the 
‘no cages’ approach. This, they feel, allows 
the animal abuse industry to hoodwink the 
public into believing that those who exploit 
animals have their interests and welfare at 
heart, and further, perpetuates the concept 
that animals are ours to exploit, rather 

than individual beings with individual rights 
whose lives are not at our disposal. It has 
also been mooted in some quarters that 
such an approach gives the public succour 
and eases their conscience, and dilutes or 
invalidates the abolitionist message that is at 
the core of animal rights philosophy. How do 
you respond to this criticism? 


MB. That is a very important point. Let me 
answer it bit by bit. 


The idea that things have to get worse 
before there can be a cleansing revolution 
that ends all problems is plainly wrong. 

The Red Army Faction, a communist group 
using guns and bombs to oppose capitalism 
and imperialism in Germany between 
1970-1998, had exactly that philosophy. 
They thought that if they confronted the 


state and it turned into more and more of a 
police state, the public would see the real 
face of capitalism and start a revolution. In 
reality, the police state became increasingly 
oppressive and stifled all protest and 
resistance, putting an end to the idea of 
any such revolution altogether. Instead, 
the incremental approach used e.g. by 

the Green Party slowly softened a number 
of attitudes in society, notably sexist role 
thinking. 


If society feels threatened in any way, it will 
react with as much force as necessary, to 
oppose this threat, democracy or not. If you 
are too weak to force through your agenda 
against the state (which the animal rights 
movement no doubt is), then, obviously, you 
have to choose another route. And this route 
mustn't compromise the public's sense of 
safety and security, otherwise it will allow the 
state to crack down on you. In ensuring this 
sense of safety and security is maintained, 
you must adopt a step-by-step approach, 
where every step is sound and sustainable, 
and actually works in practice. 


| do see that animal welfare and animal 
rights are different philosophies. But in 
practice, these 2 philosophies move things 
in the same direction politically. And, as 

a matter of fact, there are already laws 
achieved by the incremental approach 
that go well beyond animal welfare. In the 
Austrian animal act, these include: 


Animal usage: 


* §6 (2) TSG: dogs and cats cannot be 
used for meat or fur 


* §25 (5) TSG: ban on any kind of fur 
farming 


* §27 (1) TSG: ban on wild animals in 
circuses 


* §3 (6) TVG: ban on ape experiments 
Human-animal relationship: 
* §285a ABGB: animals are not things 


* constitution: protection of life and 
wellbeing of animals 


Killing: 


* §6 (1) TSG: ban on killing animals 
for no good reason, even if completely 
painlessly 


* §222 (3) StGB: ban on killing 
vertebrates for no good reason 


* constitution: protection of life of 
animals 


The change from a society totally dependent 
on animal abuse, as it is today, to total 
liberation and animal rights, is very big. 

If you manage to get individual people to 
understand your argument, that does not 
mean they will live by it. For the average 


person in today’s society, it takes a lot of 
effort to live as a vegan. Few people will 
have enough motivation to do so, and you 
will not reach most people by using ethical 
arguments alone. We know that most 
people disagree with battery farms, but 

at the same time most people buy battery 
eggs. Apparently, it is just too much like 
hard work to avoid battery eggs. In Austria, 
following a confrontational campaign against 
the supermarkets, they will all stop selling 
battery eggs. Nobody will miss them then, 
and everyone will stop buying them. You 
can run the same argument for stopping 
meat eating or eating eggs altogether. You 
need to change the system, then people will 
adapt easily. It's no good changing people’s 
awareness one by one, because it simply 
isn’t straightforward or convenient enough 
in today’s society to live as a vegan for it to 
be taken on by enough people at the same 
time in order for the system to be changed in 
this way. 


| believe that it is through confrontational 
campaigns that you must change the 
system, and then everything will fall into 
place. But what prevents the system from 
changing, even where the majority wants 

it to change? And, let's face it - there are 
majorities today against many forms of 
animal abuse such as battery farming. It's 
the power of the animal industries that stops 
the system from changing, so you have to 
attack animal industries to weaken them and 
thereby change the system. The weaker the 
animal industries become, the closer we get 
to animal liberation. Any campaign success 
that weakens animal industries is good: the 
more the merrier, never mind abolitionism or 
reform. 


Is it thinkable, that a form of animal usage 
can be so humane that the public will never 
stop it? | don't think so. If all farms are free 
range, there will be a hell of a lot less meat 
around, and people will only be able to eat 
it once a month or so. Now, is the step from 
eating meat once a month to stopping it 
altogether more likely than the step from 
eating meat three times a day to stopping it 
or not? Sure it is. Such a weakened animal 
industry will pose no opposition to a proper 
animal rights campaign to turn people’s 
minds. 


| personally think, though, that the best 
candidate for changing the system is meat 
being produced in Petri dishes artificially. It 
will most certainly be a cheaper (it will not 
loose 90% of invested nutrients in body 
motion and body heat, as with farmed 
animals today), healthier (as it does not 
involve BSE, avian flue, salmonella and all 
those antibiotics and other medications, 
farmed animals are forced to take) and 
more environmentally friendly (as it will not 
produce methane, ammonia and billions of 
tons of manure) option. Restrictive animal 
welfare laws by that time will have reduced 
the power of animal industries and will have 
made animal products more expensive, so 
that tissue-engineered meat will become an 
attractive alternative on the market. 


After having achieved the ban on battery 
farms, will it not be harder or impossible to 
ban barn egg production? In the next 10 
years maybe, yes. It is indeed impossible, 
politically, to even speak with farmers, 
supermarkets or politicians about that 


option. But we have enough else to do, 
anyway. When barn egg production is 
established, in 10-20 years, we can raise 
the issue again. As a public voice or when 
debating politicians, | never hide the fact 
that | am vegan and want a vegan society at 
the end. Only vegans, after all, can honestly 
speak in the interest of farmed animals, 
since only vegans do not participate in their 
exploitation and hence have no personal 
interests involved. | strongly believe that it is 
radical but pragmatic animal rights vegans, 
who should be doing the negotiations with 
government or animal industries. Don’t let 
others with their own agendas do the dirty 
work for you! They have skewed priorities. 


One last point | want to make. We should 
not underestimate the damage done at the 
moment through infighting between animal 
rights and animal welfare advocates. | 
suggest we try to work together and, at the 
same time, radicalize the movement, make 
animal welfare people see the stringent 
arguments for animal rights and turn them 
around. It is easier than you might think. On 
our animal rights conferences in Austria, 
which we organize every 2 years, we 
deliberately include animal welfare people 
and expose them to the arguments. | can 
very clearly feel a permanent radicalisation 
in the Austrian movement, which does not 
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exclude anyone. It is true, mainstream 
nationals do not play much of a role in 
achieving success. But they and their softy 
appearance can do a lot to keep the public's 
sympathy with your campaign, whereas 
when they slander you, it can do a lot of 
damage, while fighting with them costs 
endless energy and motivation for no reward 
at all. 


A. By the late 1970s, the UK direct action 
network was burgeoning. What was the 
public’s reaction to the emergence of the 
Austrian ALF, and how would you judge 
the response of the status quo to dealing 
with this ‘problem’ at the time and to date? 
In your opinion, what role have liberation 
raids and economic damage etc played 

in garnering support and/or publicity, and 
would you say that in the currently volatile 
global political climate, the role of direct 
action is likely to be counter-productive, 
self-limiting, integral or detrimental to the 
movement and the changes it is fighting to 
achieve? 


MB. The first ALF actions in 1988 in Austria 
generated a huge amount of publicity. ALF 
actions played a very significant role in 


reducing the fur trade and closing down 

the last 2 fur farms. Animal liberations 

from vivisection labs and factory farms 

also played a significant role in publicising 
the plight of animals. But we have to keep 
things in perspective. If people destroy 

1% of hunting platforms, that might work 
fine. It angers the shooters, motivates the 
movement and might stop some individuals 
from killing animals. If people destroy 
hunting platforms on a much larger scale, 
the police will react and state repression 
will kick in, and the sympathy of the public 
might get lost. That means, ALF activity can 
play a very important role, if you observe 
the one important rule: don’t overdo it. ALF 
actions cannot be more than stings, but 

put in the right place at the right time, they 
can make the difference. But a successful 
confrontational campaign must have the bulk 
of its actions in the form of legal activities, 
since its success comes from its endurance. 
No effective illegal activity can be endured 
for long enough, | believe. 


A. Do you make a distinction between 
Animal Liberation and Animal Rights? For 
example, the animal liberation argument is 
non-specific; some might argue that if we 
can’t achieve human liberation, then we are 
hardly going to achieve animal liberation. 
Others believe that the ‘Peaceable 
Kingdom’ is a utopian vision and that it is 
unachievable, given the human condition, 
which has historically predisposed it to seek 
domination and supremacy in every sphere 
of human behaviours, whether on the 
interpersonal, interspecies, or international 
level, resulting in the relentless warring 

that has blighted this planet. The rightists 
argue that making it illegal to kill or harm 

an animal is an achievable goal. After all, 
rape, paedophilia and murder, to name but 
a few of the social crimes, are punishable 
in most societies; yet clearly, this does not 
prevent them, since they occur with alarming 
regularity. Nonetheless, rightly or wrongly, 
the rightists believe that many more do not 
commit crimes because of the fear of the 
consequences if they do so. Where do you 
stand on the liberation or rights debate and 
how optimistic are you about the future for 
our global struggle? 


MB. | believe that it's not humans who are 
good or evil - it's the system. Humans will 
adapt to any system, good or bad. And 
laws are part of the system in society, as 

is the availability of products, or traditional 
attitudes. So, in a system that makes it easy 
to live in a way that nonhuman animals are 
respected and liberated, | am convinced 
that humans will do it. And laws to respect 
animal rights are an essential part of such a 
system, no doubt. 


Will | see animal liberation in my lifetime? 
Not long ago, | would have said ‘surely 
not’. But then, | would have thought that | 
would never see the end of battery farming, 
for example, and now | will. Our society 
seems inert and not easy to influence, but 
that might look so only from our momentary 
viewpoint. In fact, we live in a time when 
things do change pretty fast sometimes 
in society, we have more access to 
communication media and the world has 
turned global like never before. And there 
are a number of unknowns, like tissue 
engineering. The future is open. | am not 
able to predict it. 
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Advancing Animal Rights in Austria 


The Austrian animal rights 
movement’s phenomenal 
success story over the 
last decade or so has seen 
rapid change in welfare 
laws. Much of this has 
been achieved through 
persistent, relentless 
pressure as well as 
innovative campaigns 
from animal rights 
campaigners, who have 
kept one foot firmly in 
their radical roots, while 
keeping an eye on the 
political agenda. Martin 
Balluch discusses the 
benefits of an incremental 
approach. 

In the early days of animal rights activism, 
people seemed content to carry out actions, 
to be out there, and active, and although 
that was fine in its own way, there was an 
underlying feeling that any real progress 
towards establishing animal rights was 
unachievable. People argued from an all or 
nothing position — that is to say that success 
could only be determined by complete 
animal liberation, and that all else would 

be mere reformism, which would still be 
enmeshed in and supporting the system as 
such. On the other hand, we felt powerless; 
we believed that we were in a no-win 
situation, because we were just too small a 


movement. There were too few of us, asking 
too much of society. 


But as things turned out, we discovered that 
we could win campaigns — we'd just never 


tried. We had left the job of debating with 
governments to the welfarist groups and had 
refused to be drawn into the dirty field of 
compromise in real politics. 


In 1995, following a number of live animal 
transport blockades and some media 
coverage, the Austrian government 
introduced a law regulating live animal 
transports. In a sense, this law was drawn 
up ‘out of the blue’ (i.e. without pressure 
from a specific, focussed animal rights 
campaign); it 
was something 
of a token 
gesture, given 
that it applied 
only to foreign 
transporters 
crossing 
Austria. 
Nonetheless, 
so far so good, 
it seemed, 

but the law 
was simply 
not enforced. 
It became 
clear that 

the Austrian government had just wanted 

to appease the public by giving them 
something that wouldn't actually cost them 
anything; in reality, they didn’t want to bother 
the international transport companies. 

Soon after, the EU Commission demanded 
that Austria repeal the law, since it was 
contrary to the principle of free trade — and 
they promptly did. We as a movement 
accepted the decision - we just did not have 
the confidence to challenge governments, 
especially not the EU. We were just too 
small, too few. 


By 1997, we had realised that there were 
serious limitations in looking at things from 
a single perspective. How many more years 
could we watch the procession of random, 


seemingly aimless actions? How could we 
ever make any progress unless we accepted 
that there was also an argument for taking 
things step-by-step? As with all political 
issues, an incremental approach is the only 
way forward to achieving recognition and 
acceptance of the concept of animal rights 
and for change to take place. What we want 
— all of us - is real progress in a real world, 
not merely to fantasize about the concept of 
animal liberation until we get old and grey. 


So we decided 

to try a different 
methodology. First 
on the list was fur 
farming. There 
were few fur farms 
in Austria, and 
some provinces 
where there were 
no fur farms had 
already banned 
the practice. We 
wanted the rest to 
follow, so we used 
confrontational 
tactics, which 

we had imported 
from Britain. Avoiding the radical anarchist 
image that seemed to have attached itself 
to activists and campaigners there, our aim 
was to appear mainstream and embedded 
in the middle class, and to put as much 
pressure as possible on the remaining 
farms and the provincial governors in 
charge of closing them down. Permanent 
demonstrations started in cities as well 

as at farms, where a number of actions 
took place. At the height of the campaign, 
the office of the provincial governor was 
occupied for 5 hours as a result of which he 
promised to ban the last fur farms. It was 
just before Election Day when the last farm 
fell after having been offered compensation 
for its closure. The ban came into effect in 
November 1998. 


A. Hi Keith. Firstly, congratulations on the imminent publication of 
your long-awaited book, From Dusk ‘Til Dawn. Can you tell us a 
little about the book’s early beginnings? For example, how long was 
it in the making, what was its original remit, and how did it evolve? 
In the prologue, you talk about having started out with the idea 

of writing a sort of potted history of the ALF, but it clearly became 
something more than that during the decade in which the original 
manuscript was left to gather dust. It is full of biographical anecdotes 
and personal musings that engage the reader in the emotional highs 
and lows of what it means to be an activist. Was there a deliberate 
strategy in this approach? 


KM. You have no idea what it means to have finally finished this 
project. | do hope it will be widely welcomed and serve a purpose 
other than getting it off my back! 


Seriously, I’d had the idea for many years (as | know countless 
others have) of writing a book plotting the history of the ALF, but 
since | was always otherwise occupied with more hands-on projects, 
it had seemed unlikely it would ever happen. Being imprisoned in 
late 1991 removed the “otherwise occupied” part of the problem 

in one fell swoop and gave me the need to engage in something 
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Keith Mann needs no introduction. 
Having served time in prison as an ALF 
activist, Mann is something of a cause 
célébre in the global animal rights 
movement for his uncompromising 
stance on the issue of animal 
exploitation. We interview him here 
about his forthcoming book From 
Dusk ‘Til Dawn, a rollercoaster ride 
through the history of the animal rights 
movement and in particular the ALF. 
Those who know the author personally 
will recognize his chatty, anecdotal 
style; he is a natural raconteur, with a 
hell of a tale that tells of the dawning 
of a new consciousness, giving a 
knowing wink to the reader who 
recognises that the hours before 
dawn are the hours when most 
direct actions take place. 


At times uplifting, at times 
uproariously funny, at times 
desperately bleak, the book is 
part autobiographical and part 
historical document. Mann 
attempts to do what no other 
writer in the field has attempted 
so far: to bring together the 
many strands of thought from 
which the early animal rights 
direct action movement drew 
its inspiration, and to provide 
a very personal perspective 
on the chronology of events. 
It is in making so public his 
own personal views that 
he challenges us to find 
our own way of fighting to 
make this world a more 
harmonious place to 
live, without either being 
passive or submitting to 
compromise. 


productive from my cell. Writing the book was the obvious solution to 
my problem. Little did | guess at what I’d gotten myself into! 


Initially the idea was simple but as it started to grow and the words 
formed, it became more complex and came to be as much about the 
wider movement as the ALF. The book soon grew out of itself - so 
much so that | often wished I’d never started! But now I’m really 
excited about it. 


This movement has been responsible for so much positivity, that 
it became clear that | would be doing it a huge injustice if | were 
to reduce its history into a few pages of ALF action reports (which 
is what | had begun with, pleased with myself that I’d been able to 
wangle a set of the 80’s ALF sg newsletters into my prison cell). 


It is essential we document the history of our movement, its ups 
and downs, positive and negative. It's a huge story, significant in 
so many ways not least because of the size of the struggle we 
have begun. Given its size, it needed to be an enjoyable read, but 
confronted with the similarity of a great deal of what we do and the 
awful facts about what we fight against, it wasn’t a straightforward 
proposition. The writing wasn’t a deliberate stylistic method, but 


simply a case of it being how | write. | want 
to tell it as it is — to speak to the reader 

in print as | would in person and being 
instinctively unable to follow the rules, | 
guess the style kinda found itself. 


A. Clearly, From Dusk Till Dawn was an 
ambitious undertaking, and inevitably, you 
will have had to make some decisions about 
where to draw the line on what to include. 
Your brief examination of the development of 
an ‘animal consciousness’ in philosophical, 
ethical, political and humanitarian thought 
provides a backdrop for a personal overview 
of the history of the modern liberation 
movement and what it means to be an 
animal liberationist. In some ways, it is 

this voice that speaks most strongly to 

the reader, urging them to examine their 
conscience as to whether they are doing 
enough to challenge animal oppression. The 
task of analysing the contemporary socio- 
political climate or the impact of the animal 
liberation movement within that context has 
been sensibly left to others who regard such 
matters as a precise science. What do you 
consider your role to be in the movement 
and what do you hope to achieve with the 
publication of the book? 


KM. My role - as | hope we all see ours - is 
to first and foremost advance its ideals, to 
make this movement not something on the 
fringes of society but something mainstream, 
something others not yet so inclined can 
engage with. It was once my desire to 
rescue as many animals as possible and 

to impact as much as possible upon the 
lives of those who do so many awful things 
to animals, and | would have been more 
than happy to continue along that path. 
However, | ran into obstacles and have by 
default been forced out of the shadows. By 
accident, or perhaps by design | find myself 
in the public domain and with a voice. So | 
speak! 


| wanted the book to tell our side of the story. 
I'm keen on the truth and resent lies and 
deceit. The representation of the Animal 
Liberation Movement and animal abuse has 
been twisted so badly it makes me seethe. 

| want the book to challenge the stereotype, 
to inspire, inform and to educate. More than 
anything | want it to change the world for the 
better but I’m not stupid and am grounded 
enough to know it takes action not words to 
do that. If the book has achieved any or all 
of the above, I’m happy its been worth the 
effort. 


A. You featured prominently in the film 
Behind The Mask, which was first screened 
last year in the UK. Directed by Shannon 
Keith, a US lawyer, the film — like your 
book — explores the history of the animal 
liberation movement from its inception to the 
present day, focussing very much on trying 
to break down the stereotypic media image 
of the liberator as terrorist. You have been 
promoting and been present at screenings 
of the film in cinemas around the country; 
how has the public generally responded 
and have you been surprised by any of the 
feedback? Would you say that the film and 
your book complement each other, or is 
there a different agenda in the approach? 


KM. It is only partially coincidental that two 
such similar projects have landed at the 
same time. It is also a sign of the times. 


They are both long overdue, a bit like 
animal liberation. For too long now the most 
beautiful of people have been portrayed as 
violent depraved thugs driven to terrorise 
innocent folk for some kind of twisted kick. 
Breaking this mould is clearly an important 
aspect of making our movement normal 
otherwise those who do the damage 

to innocent lives and control the media 
wouldn't spend so much energy defiling 

us! It is of interest to those not on side yet 
as well as for those who are, and | will be 
working hard to open this story up to those 
outside the movement as we are doing with 
the film. 


The purpose of both the film and the book is 
to tell a different story to that we're getting 
from the media and the feedback from 
screenings and sales has been incredibly 
encouraging. For once rather than see 
viewers walk out, they are staying behind to 
offer their gratitude for being told the truth. It 
is clear to me that people instinctively agree 
with the sentiments of the animal liberation 
movement and once exposed to the reality 
of life our side of the screaming headlines, 
they can't help but side with us. Behind The 
Mask presents us with a unique opportunity 
to get a powerful messages across in film 
and we need as many people as possible to 
see it. The book likewise, albeit on paper! 


A. In many ways, the remit of the ALF has 
remained unchanged since its inception in 
the 1970s, but the political climate in which 
we live and the mood within the animal rights 
movement has not remained static. The 
status quo has implemented increasingly 
draconian measures to suffocate the animal 
rights contingent. At the same time, grass 
roots activists - many of whom cut their 
teeth in sabbing and the ALF - have moved 
on to protest and campaigning, seeing this 
forceful new methodology as a response to 
the changing times and an evolution that 
combines the radicalism of the liberation 
groups and the focused organisation of 
campaigning groups. This methodology has 
also come under close scrutiny from the 
status quo, culminating in the criminalisation 
of formal protest; the law thus now renders 
criminal both the ALF activist (who has 
always knowingly broken the law) and active 
campaigner (who traditionally has not). So 
on the one hand, the law makes more illegal 
something that is already illegal, while also 
making illegal that which has generally been 
considered legal in a democracy. As one 
who sees direct action as the answer to the 
evils of animal exploitation, do you have a 
clear vision for the role of direct action in the 
present political climate and, given that there 
has been a sharp decline in direct actions, 
do you still consider it has as significant a 
place in the furthering of the cause as it had 
during its most ‘populist’ years? How do you 
see the movement evolving? 


KM. Sadly, rather than move our thoughts 
away from the use of direct action and into 
the political arena, government action and 
inaction has meant exactly the opposite. It 
strikes me as plainly obvious that we are 
going to make no progress if we follow the 
ordered path of protest, especially given 
the removal of the right to protest and the 
many lies we are being told. | would dearly 
like this movement to become far more 
engaged in high profile long drawn out acts 
of civil disobedience, the likes of which we 


have only really tinkered with. Camp Rena 
for example, which was set up outside HLS, 
cost them dear and drew a lot of negative 
publicity for the business. Tunnels were dug 
to great effect to prevent eviction. There 
have been rooftop occupations staged as 
part of the Boots campaign, lock-ons at 
Coventry Airport, and even inflatables in the 
water at Shoreham. ALF style raids are often 
about attracting attention; there are other 
ways of achieving media coverage while 

at the same time causing less controversy, 
something that nevertheless remains an 
essential ingredient in the struggle to keep 
animal abuse a burning issue. There should 
always be controversy where there’s animal 
abuse. Fathers For Justice are a shining 
example of the kind of lateral thinking we 
need to develop. 


A. For any animal rights campaigner 

worth their salt, one of the most pressing 
imperatives of our time is for Homo sapiens 
to adopt values of a non-species-centric 
nature. Without this critical re-evaluation, 
there can be little hope of any change for 
the better in the status of animals being 
lasting or effective, or indeed for a radical 
improvement in the way we co-exist with 
others of our own species and with this 
fragile planet. You are known for your 
positive outlook in life and your optimism: 
how do you personally address this critical 
issue, and what are your hopes for the future 
in this regard? 


KM. It is incumbent on us all to advance this 
cause at every opportunity. Every individual 
we influence to adopt a more caring attitude 
is a step in the right direction and will have 
a direct impact on some animal's life and 
ultimately the planet we share. This is what 
we should remind ourselves of, and not 
necessarily the need to change the world 
overnight, as laudable and essential as that 
is. This is the ultimate liberation struggle 
we're engaged in and will take time to 
realise but while we work on changing the 
world we must take it one step at a time. As 
chairman Mao said: ‘a journey of a thousand 
miles begins with the first step’. We've taken 
that first step — its now time to march on. 
Onward and upwards! 


First Edition due to be 
published May 2007 


650+ pages, including a vast gallery 
of photographs, some never-before- 
seen from Keith Mann’s private 
collection. 


All pre-orders will be signed by Keith 
Mann. 


Send £14.99 + £2.00 P&P to 
BM2636, London, WC1N 3XX. 
Please make cheques payable to K. 
Mann 


(Shipping outside of the UK: Europe 
£5, USA£9) 
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The fur farm issue proved easy, so we went 
for the next target: animal circuses. A well- 
respected scientific article argued that wild 
animals have no place in a circus and paved 


the way for the campaign. We intensified our 


efforts, went to almost every animal circus 
show in Austria for 4 years (once holding 
52 demos in 5 weeks in Vienna alone) and 
managed to exert so much pressure that 
one after another, all the circuses using wild 
animals closed down, despite a number 

of attacks against us during this period. 
The circuses also tried to bring a civil law 
suit against campaigners for damage to 
their trade; on one occasion, they arrived 
at police HQ with 3 solicitors to get the 
demos moved further away from the circus 
entrance, but their attempts failed in the 
main, and they had to close down. 


Following these closures, politicians were 
easily persuaded to ban circuses altogether, 
with a phase-out that came into effect in 
2005. One circus tried to continue with new 
wild animals, but after being chased for 8 
months, it succumbed to the pressure and 
since then, the use of wild animals has not 
been allowed in circuses throughout Austria. 
Indeed, all circuses stick to the law, which 
applies in equal measure to foreign circuses, 
as 4 German circuses were to discover in 
2005. The circuses complained to the EU 
Commission who wanted to undo Austria's 
ban. This time, with our newly acquired 
confidence in dealing with such issues, we 
confronted the EU commission head on. 
We launched an international campaign, got 
20,000 protest emails within a few months 


hens 
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from all over Europe, launched a campaign 
website, contacted MEPs, had support 
from national MPs and eventually the EU 
commission dropped the case. It showed 
that pro-active, confrontational campaigns 
work even on the EU level. 


Back in 2003, after securing the ban on 
wild animals in circuses, we decided that 
we wanted to achieve a major change on 

a farmed animal issue. Battery farming 
looked like the most suitable candidate for 
a campaign: “free range” was already a 
familiar phrase and concept, 
free-range farming was well 
established and battery farming 
was widely seen as an animal 
abuse. In July 2003, over a 
period of 15 days, activists 
broke into the 48 largest 
Austrian battery farms, which 
held 40% of all the country’s 
battery hens, and filmed what 
they found there as evidence. 
The findings (which included 
proof that most farms breached 
regulations) were published and 
used as a factual basis for the 
campaign, which soon took off. 


we confronted some of the 
farms by occupying them and 
by carrying out open rescues 
of battery chickens, but the 
primary targets were politicians 
and Parliament. It soon became 
clear that all parties agreed 
with our demands apart from 
the Conservatives, who, 
incidentally, were the largest 
party and also in power. So, 
we focused our confrontational 
pressure campaign on this 
party alone. Over the course of 
3 elections, activists disrupted 
their rallies, defaced their 
posters and put up lots of 
posters denouncing them. The 
Conservative HQ was also 
occupied for 13 hours and a 
number of civil disobedience 
actions were carried out against 
the Conservatives. Eventually, 


As a small part of the campaign, 


in May 2004, they capitulated. This, in 

turn, paved the way for a number of further 
demands, which we were able to push 
through, as the other parties did not want to 
appear to be the ones stopping progress. 


That meant that on 24" May, Parliament 
unanimously voted in a new animal law 
that not just banned battery farms (all 
battery farms that is, including those with 
enriched cages), but also the sale of live 
cats and dogs in pet shops. In addition, 
so-called animal solicitors were introduced, 
who can take up law cases on behalf of 
non-human animals, and the protection of 
life and well-being of nonhuman animals 
was to be written into the constitution. With 9 
animal solicitors across the country, there is 
a new lever to work against animal abusers 
or regional governments failing to control 
animal establishments or failing to enact the 
law. 


| consider the successful outcome of the 
campaign to eradicate battery farms to be by 
far the biggest achievement of the Austrian 
movement so far. It is particularly significant 
because it was achieved against a very 
large and well established animal industry, 
and a political party in government, who fully 
stood behind this industry. This phenomenal 
victory has convinced me that we can win on 
other issues. 


Activists followed up the battery farm ban 
with a campaign against many different 
companies using battery eggs or selling 
them, like supermarkets. Again, pressure 
campaigns proved effective. After the largest 
supermarket chain in Austria experienced 
the effect of 50 actions of trolley filling 

and refusing to pay out of protest at prime 
shopping time on one single day across 

the country, they agreed to phase-out 
battery eggs. And indeed, by 2007, it will be 
impossible to buy battery eggs in Austrian 
supermarkets. This has led to major closures 
within the battery farm industry and within 

2 years, more than 50% of these farms had 
shut. Most changed to barn or free range 
systems, but altogether that means that 
35% fewer hens are held in captivity for 

egg production in Austria than a few years 
before. Egg prices have also increased with 


fF 


the result that fewer people buy them. This 
is a huge blow to animal industries, whether 
you consider it reformist or not. 


In 2003, a campaign was started to ban the 
use of apes, i.e. gorillas, bonobos, chimps, 
orang-utans and gibbons in vivisection. 
Since no such experiments had been carried 
out for some years, the campaign sailed 
through and from 2006 onwards, there has 
been a total ban on such experiments in 
Austria. 


In 2005, it was revealed that the new animal 
law introduced under the Conservative 
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government had inadvertently also banned 
traditional bird trapping, which takes place 
in autumn in a certain region in Austria. It is 
considered an important tradition and gets 
full support from all local parties. So in 2005, 
the animal protection minister announced 
her intention to make an amendment in the 
law to exempt bird trapping. The movement 
was not about to let this happen and 
launched its first direct campaign against a 
specific politician. Demos were held outside 
her office every day, as well as at any event, 
which she was attending. Many of her public 
talks and appearances were disrupted 

by activists storming the stage. Posters, 


placards and stickers 
appeared right across the 
country. Eventually, she 
withdrew the proposed 
amendment to the law, but 
bird trapping continued 
nevertheless, since the local 
government is just not willing 
to acknowledge and execute 
the law. The battle is still 
raging and may ultimately 
end up being decided upon 
by the High Court. 


Meanwhile, after the fur farm 
ban in 1998, activists had 
started campaigns against 
fur-selling stores. In 1998, 
the clothes chain Kleider 
Bauer withdrew their furs 
following a brief campaign, 
as did C&A two years 

later. Peek & Cloppenburg 
(P&C) held out for 4 years, 
until in 2006, they finally 
gave in. Many other stores 
followed suit: worried by 
activists’ commitment and 
determination, they issued a 
statement saying they would 
no longer be selling furs. 
Among them were Turek, 
Schdps and Firnkranz, all 
upmarket stores with a large 
fur volume, much of it in the 
form of accessories and trim. 
In 2003, when Kleider Bauer’s management 
changed, the store went back on their 
commitment, and started selling fur again. 

It was clear that they would have to be the 
next target. Since October 2006, there have 
been some 7-15 weekly demos across the 
country, outside some of the 32 Kleider 
Bauer outlets. The campaign has gathered 
momentum and is now in full swing. 


The success of the campaigns has 
introduced a whole new set of problems. 
There are clearly some people in influential 
positions who have been concerned by the 
gathering momentum of the animal rights’ 
movement. As a result, specific activists 
have been harassed and tax inspectors 
have raided the HQ offices of VGT, a 
network of animal rights groups across the 
country. The VGT's charity status is now 

at risk and large costs are anticipated. But 
this has not deterred activism, and most 
recently, on 7" December 2006, all demos 
were banned from being anywhere near a 
Kleider Bauer shop. Indeed, police arrested 
5 activists leafleting at different places near 
a Kleider Bauer; the official police position 
was that any person recognizable as an 
activist would be removed from places near 
any Kleider Bauer outlet. 


This in its turn called for a new type of 
campaign - a campaign against the police 
suppression of basic human rights. The 
success of this campaign, which lasted for 
only 2 weeks, showed unequivocally what 
successful campaigning is all about: itis a 
carefully balanced act between exerting as 
much pressure as possible while keeping 
the sympathy and support of the public. And 
that is not easy, since the public isn’t fond of 
pressure campaigns. 


So, for this campaign against the police 
order, it was vital both to raise awareness 
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of the issue in the more critical media and 
with the Green party. Then, the police order 
was deliberately breached, firstly only by 
single activists leafleting with 15 people 

- 4 journalists among them - with cameras 
and video. A solicitor was also present, 

and the police did not dare intervene. Next, 
small-scale demos were attempted, some 
across the street, and others demanding 
free speech outside Kleider Bauer. Police 
removed some activists. On 14" December, 
exactly a week after the police order was 


issued, 40 activists went in front of a Kleider 
Bauer outlet with banners, and argued for 


free speech. A TV team and 2 print media 
journalists were there, as well as a legal 
observer and an MP from the Green Party. 
Police turned up in force, bringing with them 
an arrest van, but the activists sat down and 
offered passive resistance. The stand off 
took quite a while but the police eventually 
decided that they just could not remove 
activists by force in the face of so much 
media and rising public sympathy. We stood 
our ground successfully and protested for 3 


ay ST hours. 
AP pai a ileal A The same show was repeated 2 days later 
z vl ha on Saturday, and while police came and 
complained, they did not turn up in force, 
but they removed any smaller demos 
without hesitation. The media reported very 
favourably on our campaign, the Greens 
held a Kleider Bauer demo in solidarity, and 
many NGOs and other social movement 
activists pledged their support. A daily 
newspaper held an opinion poll and 80% of 
the public said that this ban on our demos 
was an unacceptable breach of the right to 
protest! In the following week, many small 
scale Kleider Bauer demos were held; 
police removed some, but ever fewer. On 
Thursday, exactly 2 weeks after the police 
had issued their banning order for the first 
time, many activists turned up at Kleider 
Bauer, and this time the police announced 
that the order had officially been lifted. It had 
taken us only 2 weeks to achieve this result 
against a powerful police force with all the 
sympathy it has in the eyes of middle class 
Austria! 


: 


Had we just stood our ground - a group of 
black clad, hooded people - police would 
have beaten us away, arrested us and fined 
us, and the public would have applauded 
the fact that a seeming threat to national 
security had been removed. Had we just 
written letters and complained to the media, 
the police would have felt no pressure at 

all to lift the order. But the combination of 
determined grass roots activism on the 
street (whilst still appearing to be enmeshed 
in the prevailing middle class society that 
rules the country), and solidarity from the 
public and wider society, proved that we 
can achieve anything. | believe that the art 
of successful campaigning depends upon 
one steering between pressure grass roots 
activism and mainstream appearance, upon 
avoiding going too far in either direction, and 
always being confrontational and radical, as 
far as public sympathy will allow you. With 
these essential ingredients, you will win in 
the end! 


eC in V, 
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TWO MOMENTS IN 
THE ALF’S HISTORY 


PART 2 


In memory of all 
those left behind 
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| In the previous issue 
of Arkangel, we 
looked at the growth 

of the movement in 
this country, and 
at its trajectory 
up to 1990. This 
issue features two 
moments in the 
ALF’s history, using 
edited extracts from 
activist Keith Mann’s 
book “From Dusk 
Till Dawn”, due for 
publication this 
summer. We give 
Arkangel readers 
a unique preview 
into his ambitious 
work, which is the 
first publication to 
attempt to document 
the phenomenon 
that hit the UK in 
the 1970s, and has 
spread around the 
world in the decades 
since. (Note that 
where text has been 
edited for reasons of 
space, the omissions 
are marked with 
brackets). 


Interfauna - A Raid & 
Retribution 


Since the hideous Huntingdon Research Centre had been put firmly 
onto the protestor’s map, word had leaked to some of the more 
serious activists that there was more going on in the locality than 
was public knowledge. Many were already aware of the existence 
of the huge HRC if not the fine detail from within, but few knew 
about a company called Interfauna, based just down the road at 
Abbots Ripton. While Interflora were delivering flowers, Interfauna 
were delivering animals. A coincidence perhaps? Probably a sick 
joke. Rumour had it that they were a big supplier of beagles to the 
voracious lab but weren't overly bothered with security. 


Where the potential of recovering animals was concerned, the HRC 
itself posed a problem because of their security cordon. It wasn’t 
insurmountable - Sarah Kite had proven that - but Interfauna was 

a different, far more straightforward proposition altogether. Other 
links in the chain were also revealed including a rodent breeding 

unit in the middle of an industrial estate at Stukeley Meadows, but 
Interfauna was the weak link and a veritable jewel in the crown 

for the ALF. The company was set up in the mid 70s by two vets 
named Hacking and Churchill. They were ex employees of HRC and 
destroyers of healthy animals. They had established a way to make 
a good living supplying their friends and colleagues with the animals 
they wanted, but someone had taken a look at their seedy little 
business premises and could see a possible way of getting some of 
the animals out. It was during one of the demonstrations at HRC that 
the conspiracy began in earnest as people who knew and trusted 
each other had a quiet word about breaking a load of beagles out of 
Interfauna. John Curtin was well and truly in on this and takes up the 
story. 


“With the idea propagated, the next step was to go up and have 

a look, which | did myself accompanied by another interested 
individual. Our first reaction on seeing the place - apart from 
stomach churning disgust - was total shock and surprise at 

the distinct lack of security! No barbed wire, no floodlights, no 
security guards, only an on-site manager and two seemingly docile 
rottweilers. This place falsely assumed it had one line of security - 
that it would remain hidden. They were, up until then, secreted away. 


Security fencing would've only attracted attention - but now their 
cover was blown! The liberators had landed, and compared to most 
raids this was gonna be a doddle. 


“We drew up a few rough plans - it was plain to see that we were 
gonna require a lot of planning and a lot of people. | approached 

a number of activists and much to my delight, one of the people 

| asked, Danny Attwood, had already been hard at work on 
Interfauna himself. He had drawn up his own initial plans, with 

the idea of liberation in mind. Great minds think alike! So, after 
putting our heads together and spending a couple of evenings 
rooting around the place, it was a case of job-on’. One more final 
recce was needed to put the final finishing touches to our plans 

and preparations. We had, since hatching the plot, acquired some 
detailed information from ex-employees, who had resigned, unable 
to endure the burden of Interfauna’s secretive and horrendous trade. 
The picture they painted was shocking but not outside the realms of 
our expectation for such a place. 


“It was decided that an attempt would be made to enter the 
Interfauna dog units and take away as many beagle puppies as 
we could. Obviously, we would've liked to have taken the adult 
breeding stock too. Ironically we were unable to pursue this idea, 
because upon approach those dogs would erupt into a frenzied 
din. A prolonged bout of noise from the dogs at that hour would've 
probably aroused the site manager. 


“There were, and it should never be forgotten that there still are, 
something in the region of five hundred beagles imprisoned at 
Interfauna at any given time. We wanted them all but had to make 
the best of a bad situation and take what we could. It could never 
be enough, but better than nothing and for the ones we did get 

- everything. 


“Two groups made their way to Interfauna, driving onto a nearby 
field, along the edge of it and concealed our transport out of sight. 
We trekked cross country to the site and reached the back of the 
building in which the puppies were kept, and got stuck straight 
into carving a large hole out of the roof. We knew the doors were 
alarmed, so gaining entry through the roof was the obvious choice 
and only took a matter of minutes - although rather noisy in the 
stillness of the night. 
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“Someone was stationed up by the house to watch for any sign of 
unusual movement or activity, armed with a walkie-talkie (rather 

" snazzy ones, commandeered by Danny from his workplace, for 
which he subsequently received the sack!) Meanwhile, the two 
rottweilers slept on, unperturbed by our presence. Once the hole 
was made, a stepladder was lowered and within seconds the first 
beagle puppy was on its way to freedom. From our reconnaissance 
we knew that we’d be able to make good use of Interfauna’s own 
cages and travelling boxes - they too were liberated and are still 
being used to good ends. It worked a treat: four puppies were 
loaded into large cages, and then two people carried each cage 
across the fields to the waiting transport. We are talking serious hard 
work! We began at 9pm, but it wasn’t until approximately 1am that 
we managed to fill the van up, and | mean fill it up - can you imagine 
eighty-two puppies piled up in cages, in one van? In hindsight | 
wish we'd obtained a whole fleet of vans and a hundred activists 
- maybe that way we could've cleared the whole place out! The 
logistics would have been staggering but certainly not impossible. As 
it was, we weren't to know the raid would run so smoothly. We never 
expected to get as many as the 82 puppies that we did, but you can 
imagine how it felt, amidst the cruel emotional irony of rescuing the 
82, only to leave so many more behind. 


“The van only had to travel a relatively short distance to where the 
puppies were to be dropped off and dispersed far and wide across 
the country to previously arranged safe houses and holding units. 
We literally crammed in as many as we could - in fact to delay 
any longer would've resulted in tragedy. The body heat alone of 
the beagle pups would've been enough to endanger them in such 
cramped conditions - a risk we couldn't possibly take. 


“So, eventually, the van left the area and took off to safety: eighty- 
two puppies and two people. Not bad going for a few hours work. 
But the night was still young. We now embarked upon stage two. 
The plan being for the van, after the “all clear’, to return, and in 
the meantime the others present would force entry into the rabbit- 
breeding unit near to where the puppies had been held. This was 
a much more secure unit and it was a lot closer to the house and 
the two sleeping rotties. Hence, it had been decided to leave this 
until the beagles had been safely evacuated from the area. Again, 
the initial idea had been to gain access through a hole in the roof, 
but the difficulty and ensuing noise caused by our cutting attempts 
meant we had to force the back door instead - which luckily didn’t 
set the alarm off! The smash of the door was nothing, compared to 
the rabbits kicking out at their cages as we walked in. But still the 
security wasn’t alerted. 


“We proceeded to rescue 26 adult rabbits, and by the time we'd 
trekked across the field, the van that had taken the beagles had 
returned. We managed to find the time to inflict some damage, a 50 
yard long, four foot high slogan was daubed across one of the units: 
BEAGLES BRED FOR TORTURE - THE ALF WILL CLOSE DOWN 
THIS HELL HOLE THEN SEEK RETRIBUTION. We also took a 
large quantity of documents, revealing a catalogue of Interfauna’s 
deplorable clientele - which reads like an A-Z of animal torturers. Of 
course there was HRC, but additionally Boots, Glaxo, Beechams 
and a multitude of universities across the country. 


“The raid was over by 4am; the job was done. We were tired but 
happy. The press correspondence consisted of simply phoning a 
member of Huntingdon Animal Concern and passing the relevant 
details of the raid - the rest was left up to the contact there. The raid 
wasn't done to cater for the whims of the press. 


“As for the beagles, they were transported all over the country to 
various hideaways. They were in reasonable physical health with a 
few exceptions, which were treated by a sympathetic vet. Interfauna 
had been their death row; the torture of the laboratory had been yet 
to come, It was in Interfauna’s commercial interests to see that the 
puppies were fed and watered and that the “goods” were fit for sale. 
However, what surprises me, to this day, is how badly affected some 
of them were mentally, after spending a relatively short amount of 
time in there. Most of them were as naughty and lively as you’d 
expect from puppies, but there were others who cowered in the 
corner, rejecting any affection shown towards them. One of the 
reasons beagles are used by vivisectors is the ease with which their 
spirits are broken - instead of biting back they simply retreat, cower 
and wet themselves - and it was so, so sad to see this process 
underway in some of the puppies. 


“The vet who had helped out many times before with liberated 


animals had agreed to surgically remove the tattoos from the dogs’ 
ears so as to ensure that, if they were ever to come under the 
scrutiny of unfriendly eyes, it would be impossible to prove where 
they had originally come from. It was only possible to do ten or so 
pups at a time, and so for weeks and weeks we were arranging to 
pick up puppies from all over the country and taking them to the vet, 
ensuring that the identity of the vet was known only to us. 


“The vet kept costs to a minimum, but owing to the number of 
animals requiring attention, they were, along with all the other 
expenses incurred, still considerable. People from all over the 
country chipped in to help foot the bill. The rabbits were in a terrible 
condition. The adult breeding stock had lived their whole lives 
confined to a cage on a trolley. They were stricken with brittle bones 
as a result of their ordeal. The “incident” reports, removed during 

the raid, read like a book of horrors, with up to fifty fatalities a day 
and numerous infections and broken bones. They were given care 
and gentle kindness, but for some of them all we could do was make 
their passing away as humane and peaceful as possible. A few died 
within a few months of being rescued but the survivors improved 
considerably, regained their strength and soon adapted to their new- 
found freedom. 


“Those that do not learn from history are condemned to repeat it: it 
has to be said Danny Attwood and | dropped some right clangers. 
But people can only learn from their mistakes. | know Danny would 
want one of his erased from the history books, but we aren't going to 
permit that. 


“Everything was running reasonably smoothly and apart from 
running around getting the puppies to the vet, the raid was behind 
us. That was until 7am one morning in late April when half of 

the Cambridgeshire police force arrived on my doorstep. Well, | 
exaggerated, it was about a fifth; the other four-fifths were busy 
raiding addresses in Peterborough, Southampton and London. 

To cut a long story short, following the raid, Cambridge police 

had launched a major investigation, involving static and mobile 
surveillance, which a month later led to co-ordinated dawn swoops 
on a number of houses - uncovering a detailed dossier of the HRC/ 
Interfauna companies. Danny, unwittingly, dropped himself in the 
middle of all of this by leaving the police a good clue as a starting 
point, which wouldn't have needed the brains of Sherlock Holmes to 
unravel. At the scene of the crime in a nearby field they discovered 


a receipt from a cash dispensing machine, with Danny’s name 
emblazoned all over it! The moral of the story here is EMPTY YOUR 
POCKETS before you go out to play. Goes without saying doesn't it? 
Doesn't it? 


“Well, that’s Danny's bit of humble pie - now for mine. | hired a van 
out in my own name, which was to prove my eventual downfall - 
quite how, | don’t know, seeing as the number plates were concealed 
during the actual raid. The police took possession of it the same day 
| took it back, and even though it had been cleaned and scrubbed, 
the forensic scientist had a field day with it. For example, apart from 
finding dog and rabbit hairs, they took samples from the chassis in 
which they identified grains of wheat afflicted by some rare disease 
which matched up with the same variety of wheat with the same 
disease as that growing in one of the fields which had been driven 
across by he van. When the police turned my house over, on the 
table in the front room was a copy of the video taken during the raid. 
(The “amusing” thing is that it had been kept safe, but the day before 
I'd taken it to show someone, got back late and thought it'd be okay 
until the next morning - which of course it wasn’t!) Confucius says: 
the worst always happens when your defences are down! 


“The police had been following Danny and had watched him 

take some puppies to his brother's in London, and then down to 
Southampton. In the subsequent raids, the police retrieved two 
puppies, but thankfully Interfauna had already stated that if any dogs 
were recovered they had no use for them seeing as they wouldn't 
be able to sell them. Happily, the police passed them to an animal 
shelter instead. They also took two adult beagles, Derek and Trevor, 
from Danny's address but these were eventually returned to him, 
much to his displeasure (Derek and Trevor were inconceivably, 
unimaginably naughty, beyond belief!). The police also arrested and 
charged another man, Jim O'Donnell, who was unfortunate to have 
hired a van from the same hire company on the same day as myself. 
When it came to court, it was alleged that two vans were used, 
seeing as they'd found two different sets of tyre tracks, but there was 
absolutely no proof that this second van had been used. 


“When | gave evidence, | made it clear to the court that the two sets 
of tracks were the result of my van making two separate trips - thus 
Jim O'Donnell was subsequently acquitted. 


“Angela Hamp was arrested in the house with me, despite the fact 
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that there was no evidence to link her to 

the raid. She was subjected to a hail of 
personal abuse and threatened repeatedly 
whilst in police custody. She was charged, 
but after a few months all charges against 
her were dropped. Consequently she sued 
Cambridgeshire police and received quite a 
substantial sum in damages, which was then 
put to good use. When it finally came to trial, 
three of us were charged with ‘conspiracy to 
burgle’ and seven others faced the equally 
preposterous charge of handling stolen 
goods - the ‘goods’ in question being the 
dogs, valued at £35,000. The fact that they 
were animals was never brought into the 
case by the prosecution and had no legal 
bearing. 


“On the advice of their barristers, some of 
those on handling charges pleaded guilty 
and received fines - but the one who didn't 
was acquitted of the charge. Ironically, the 
weight of evidence against the acquitted 
defendant was far greater than those who'd 
pleaded guilty. Of the three charged with 
conspiracy to burgle, Danny, who'd only 
just been released from prison for his part 
in the legendary Poll Tax riot, and who 
faced an overwhelming barrage of evidence 
against him and therefore wanted to get 

it over and done with, pleaded guilty after 
agreeing with my barrister that the jury 
wouldn't be informed, so as not to prejudice 
the case against me (which incidentally, the 
prosecution barrister went back on halfway 
through the trial!). | was found guilty and Jim 
O'Donnell not guilty. 


“My defence had been that | acted with 
honest intentions in that | believed | did 


nothing immoral or dishonest. | was able to 
call Sarah Kite to testify about the horrors of 
what happens to animals supplied to HRC 
by Interfauna. | also called Robin Webb, 
who was then on the ruling council of the 
RSPCA, to testify how woefully inadequate 
the laws relating to vivisection are and how 
raids such as the Interfauna one represent 
the only hope for animals on an individual 
level. Anyway, for whatever reasons, the jury 
decided to convict me, but | still think there’s 
some potential in the honest intent defence 
for any future trials. 


“Danny received nine months, in the end, | 
got 18 months. Danny did 4 % months and 

! got out on parole after 6 %. Neither of us 
has any regrets, bar one - getting caught. 
The judge went ballistic over the implied 
threat in the words painted on the walls of 
the premises and in particular the promise 
of ‘retribution’. Appearing more upset by that 
than anything else, he used it as his reason 
for imposing jail sentences. 


Following Interfauna, a string of less 
predictable raids was carried out. In five 
raids in four months, all manner of weird 
and wonderful creatures were released 
back into their natural environment. Four 
Scottish wildcats were taken from the 
confines of their enclosures in zoos at 
Paignton in Devon and Colchester in Essex 
and transferred 300 hundred miles back 

to Scotland where they were filmed being 
released into the wild. Publicly, zoo staff 
expressed fear for the future welfare of 

the cats, cynically doubting their ability to 
survive outside a cage without the generous 
care of zoo staff. If | were a wild animal, | 


would be far happier taking my chances in 
the wild, like most wild animals tend to be. 
If they haven't been shot or trapped, they 
might even have their own families. Happier 
in a cage? What do ya reckon? 


Next the ALF carried out raids on snail 
farms in Norfolk and Tyne & Wear. At the 
first farm, 12,000 little critters were liberated 
and at the latter a whopping 153,000 (3,000 
adults and 150,000 young) were kidnapped. 
After the snails had left the second farm, at 
Colby near Aylesham in Norfolk, activists 
set the unit alight, causing £70,000 worth 

of damage. The business ceased trading in 
snails and became the fourth business to 
close down in six months. 


And then in Hertfordshire, four guinea 
pigs, six gerbils, two British toads, two 
salamanders, four tarantulas, one xenopus 
frog, a cage of locusts and a cage of stick 
insects were sprung from Ware College. 
The college was going to use them for 
dissection. The college pledged that no 
dissection would take place there again. 
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IN a turther extract from Keith Mann’s book, 
the author pays tribute to Barry Horne, a 
man whose message fell largely on deaf 
ears, and whose commitment to the cause, 
if not unmatched, led him to follow a solitary 
path which culminated in his use of the 
ultimate form of non-violent protest. 


Over 5 years after his death in prison while 
on hunger strike to try to force Labour to 
keep their pre-election promises on animal 
issues, Labour's politics have become more 
deeply enmeshed with the fortunes of the 
multinational pharmaceutical companies, 
and vivisection has become once again 
more firmly entrenched. Barry Horne’s 
quiet passing went unrecorded by the 
media as one would have expected, and 
seems to have been largely forgotten by 
many in the movement, or at the very least 
unacknowledged for what it represented. 


His was a vision that required absolute 
commitment and an absolute belief in the 
equality of all species — it was why he was 
prepared to die for them. In finding that 
vision late in life, he also found his calling 
as a warrior. Perhaps he believed that there 
would be no other role for him once he 

had served his time on prison. Perhaps the 
movement — young as it is, and still growing 
- was not ready to take up the message that 
he was sending out, and his gesture was 
made too much in isolation to have impacted 
in the same way that those of other hunger 
strikers have done in the context of popular 
mass movements or political struggles. 
Perhaps the movement needs living icons 
more than it does the dead. 


We will never know what else he might 
have been to the movement, what else he 
could have done for the animals if he had 
chosen to live on. What we we can do and 
should do, regardless of whether we agreed 
with none or all of what he did in the name 
of animal rights, is honour one man for his 
unique commitment and his courage in the 
battle for the meek and defenceless. 


REMEMBERING 
+ BARRY HORNE 
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The Hunger Striker 


In July 1996, 44 year-old Barry Horne was 
arrested while in possession of - and in the 
process of planting - pocket-sized incendiary 
devices in shops in Bristol City centre as 
part of the ARM (Animal Rights Militia) 
campaign; shops associated with vivisection 
and other forms of animal abuse. He had 
been in and out of the cells for a few years 
for one thing or another and had been under 
surveillance on and off for some time. Barry 
had become aware of animal abuse issues 
nine years earlier and had taken himself to 
a local group meeting in Northampton where 
he was to find himself in good company. [...] 


Over time, Barry learnt the benefits of 
working alone, particularly given the amount 
of police interest in activists in the local area. 
There was no shortage of trustworthy people 
but the police knew them and might very 
well have had them under observation. Barry 
was happy with his own company. He felt he 
had a better chance if he went out alone to 
“do stuff? [...]. 


Barry Horne could perhaps have been called 
something of a loner but he still needed to 
be around like-minded people who were 
deeply moved by animal suffering, and 

with whom he could share some of the 
nightmares he’d witnessed. There are many 
who are unwilling to listen but you have to let 
it out somewhere so we soak it up between 
us. He enjoyed a pint and when he was 
ready, sharing an anecdote or two. He was 
not shy, but reserved. He wouldn’t set the 
pace but was good for it once he got going, 
and a pint of beer certainly helped release 
the wicked sense of humour he possessed, 
which many seldom saw. He could have 
been called moody at times, but a lot of 
men are, especially when their hair starts 

to recede! He wasn't vain, but bemoaned 
the fact that as he got balder, it left a bit in 
the middle: “It’s pointless,” he’d say. “Looks 
daft.” 


And let's be honest: he did have an awful 
lot to be moody about. The indescribable 
cruelty either eats away at you, you ignore 
it, or you do something about it. We saw 
the videos together, read the horror stories. 
These are good conversation-killers in a 
room full of vegans. Barry would be last to 
rejoin the good mood as he took in what 
he’d just learnt. It always did his head in. 


He didn’t try to be forceful or demand 
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anything in the way of material possessions. 
Just to get by was good enough, except 
where animal abuse was concerned: this 
demanded much more attention. It came to 
him late, but it came to him, and that was 

all that mattered. He was older than most 
ALF activists tend to be when they're at their 
bravest and most confident, with least to 
lose. Barry was 49 when he was arrested in 
Bristol. 


The police had deduced that he was up to 
something and they were right. It wasn’t 
rocket science; he always was up to 
something. A suspect for involvement in 
previous ARM incendiary attacks, detectives 
were now watching him intently. They knew 
he was largely off the scene, not showing 

at many demos and bored of the meetings 
but seeing the usual suspects socially 

who were all known to be at it. Two and 

two were adding up to four. They could've 
picked up from someone else’s loose chat 
referring to “Baz working alone.” They had a 
reasonable description of one suspect they 
wanted, not that he fitted it particularly well, 
other than being white and male. It narrows 


Rocky the dolphin from 
ly arrested, Rocky was released in 1991. 


is life of captivity. 


it slightly, but there aren’t really that many 
people who have been prepared to build 
and plant incendiaries in shops, not even 
within Animal Liberation Front circles. During 
the fruitful fur campaign between 1984 

and 1987, around 40 in-store devices were 
placed by only a small number activists, 
mostly unknown to each other, but all had 
been working on a simple plan to get fur off 
the streets. 


Less technical devices were and have been 
used much more often, but still not by any 
great number of people. Put simply, it isn’t 
something a lot of people do and those that 
do so once then lose the fear, and go on to 
do most of that work, prepared to continue 
until the inevitable happens. Those that do 
are also invariably known to the police for 
other activities. Barry had been arrested with 
a team in Lancaster in 1987 while attempting 
to free the dolphin Rocky. The police judged 
them rightly as being hard core. He was 
arrested again with another team of well- 
known activists from the locality together 
with a collection of incendiaries a few years 
later. There were other arrests and less 


dramatic incidents - they are ten-a-penny 
tales around any activist dinner table - but 
the point is that he stood out above the rest 
and was on the radar. He didn’t necessarily 
fit the stereotype, but there are less and less 
who do as this movement grows. 


There is something to fear for those who 
might feel complacent about government 
promises of clampdowns on protestors or 
the imprisonment of key players, because 
this movement has spread tentacles far 
and wide to people who can step over the 
line and make a difference with no fear of 
intelligence-led detection. But Barry had 
been through the motions and was known. 
That pervasive sinking feeling began to 
rush through his body the moment the 
man grabbed his arm - tightly - as he left 
the Halfords store in Bristol City Centre. 
Suddenly, in that one brief moment, his 
world had caved in. As far as he was 
concerned, he was going about 
his business and no one knew 
but him what that was, but he was 
wrong, tragically wrong. 


It was a Boots-owned store 

in which he had just placed 

his incendiary device and he 
didn't have time to hope this 

was someone merely drawing 
attention to something he’d 
dropped or perhaps knew him and 
wanted to say hello. He knew the 
moment he heard “Barry Horne”, 
followed by that blur of words 
beginning with “I’m arresting you 
on suspicion of...” that his life had 
not just changed dramatically, 

but was nearing its end. He was 
held tightly, rapidly surrounded 

by detectives and handcuffed. 
They were obviously out to get 
him and knew exactly what he’d been up to. 
Suddenly, it was painfully clear. 


On the face of it, it would appear Horne 
wasn't going to be very active again for quite 
some time and he knew only too well that if 
he were arrested again for anything serious 
like this, his career as an activist would be 
seriously curtailed. But he had bigger plans, 
a trump card that would overshadow even 
firebombing high street shops. 


For the rumours or loose talk of any 
suspicious movements on his part that might 
have led to his arrest, it mattered not a jot, 
for the evidence now was compelling and 


Left: Liberation of 83 hens from Coppins Ashford farm, 1993. Right? Liberation of foxes at Grange 


Horne was duly remanded in custody as 
Category A. After his arrest with incendiaries 
in 1990, which resulted in a modest three- 
year sentence, Barry’d decided he wasn’t 
going to serve a long one again; too much 
time wasted. Nor was he deterred - just 
hurting that bit more for failing the animals 
for the year he wasted inside. It wasn’t about 
being afraid of prison for what it is, or being 
unable to cope with the tedious routine and 
the retarded outlook of those running the 
system, it was the enforced inactivity that 
bothered him: being unable to do anything 
to help improve things for the long-suffering 
animal kingdom. 


He wanted to do more. He wanted everyone 
to do more. Although a man of few words, 
he certainly made that much clear. Charged 
with possessing incendiary devices in Bristol 
and with the ARM blitz on the Isle of Wight 
in August of 1994, he was never a candidate 


“..The souls of the tortured dead cry 
out for justice, the cry of the Living és 
for freedom. We can create that justice 


animals have no-one but us, we will not 
fat them. 
Believe me, the best is yet to come.” 


for bail. While in prison, he realised he was 
severely restricted in what he could do to 
further the cause, but there was one thing 
that he could do, and that was go on hunger 
strike. That it doesn’t take many people to 
make a difference is something friends in 
Barry Horne’s circle knew only too well from 
the numerous initiatives in which they'd all 
been involved. It was all too often the same 
old faces, albeit often hidden behind a mask, 
the same people planning things. It doesn't 
really take many: history proves again and 
again that it's the determination of a few that 
moves mountains. Of course there has to 
be a popular will to change society for the 
better - it was this that added to the driving 
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force which banned the slave trade and 
gave votes to women, but the igniting spark - 
he effective catalyst - has always been the 
preserve of a few wilful individuals who have 
badgered, cajoled, exposed and broken all 
the rules. 
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..-vivisection [...] is human behaviour at its 
very worst. Not the necessary evil described 
by those who partake in it, but simply evil. It 
is torture for every single white mouse, not 
long weaned, to be crammed into a plastic 
ray with loads of others, then drowned in 
fluid, injected with poison or burnt on a hot 
plate. Barry Horne said to me once that 

the only good that will come from these 
experiments is the inspiration they give 

0 those fighting them. “We shouldn't be 
inspired by public speakers but by every 
little life taken.” Numbers he felt were 
unhelpful in the debate: 
“It doesn’t matter if it's 
one or three million every 
year, it matters that they 
tortured an animal. Every 
one is an individual,” 
he'd growl at someone 
quoting the number of 
animals killed for this or 
that. He was annoyed by 
the fact that we talked 
like them, turning the 
victims into statistics. He 
wasn't hoping to reduce 
the number tortured 
over time, he wanted 
them to stop it now and 
couldn't get to grips 

with why anyone would 
demand anything less. 
Some people don't even 
demand it - they just 

ask nicely that the cages be made bigger 
or have someone pop along to observe the 
torture, then describe it as “regulated” or 
“monitored”. “Who the fuck do they think 
they are calling themselves animal rights 
activists?” was Barry's response. 


Mocked by a screw when he arrived at Full 
Sutton prison “just for a few animals”, as 
opposed to stealing something off someone 
or doing drugs, he retorted by saying he 
would have done exactly the same for just 
one animal. It was for him very much a war - 
a war in which the only victims are countless 
millions of animals undergoing horrific 
suffering; countless millions of animals 
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whose lives are extinguished without a care. 
He was quite prepared to be a casualty in 
this war, though his ambition was to work 

to disable the mechanics for as long as 
possible. He had a simple long-term strategy 
that had focused on vivisection and would 
cause maximum damage to the industry or 
any part of it until he could do no more. 


Some say he should have done his time and 
come out to carry on the fight and indeed he 
would have been out by 2006, but for Barry 
there was nothing greater he could do in the 
war than offer his life. Is that not what we 
expect of our young men? He did what he 
did for others, in a gesture encapsulated in 
the famous line: Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends (John 15:12,13) 


In January 1997, whilst on remand, Barry 
Horne began what were to become the most 
spectacular string of protests the world has 
thus far seen in this struggle. US activists 
remanded in custody for fur protests have 
used hunger strikes in recent years to good 
effect and gained publicity. Other animal 
liberation prisoners have used them to 
demand dietary improvements. Barry Horne 
wanted to highlight the plight of animals 

in laboratories, to inspire the rest of us to 
commit more than a few hours of our time 
to the struggle and to force the government 
to end its support of vivisection and do what 
they had promised. In his words to “Protest 
at the government's continued support 

for, and encouragement of, the vivisection 
industry in this country and to call on the 
Government to give a commitment to end 
its support for the vivisection industry, both 
financial and moral, within a period of five 
years.” 


He got his first wish and the second, but 
he was dealing with the same right-wing 
government, albeit not with Margaret 
Thatcher at the helm, that were more than 
happy to allow ten Irish political prisoners 
to die rather than accede to their demands. 
It was a tactical error that meant Barry 
Horne was up against it, but the movement 
rallied to ensure the government, vivisection 
community and the public took notice and 
for that, he could be reasonably content. 


Only a few of Barry’s close confidants 
were aware of his plans. His idea wasn’t 
something he would boast about but he 
would occasionally sound out. People 
talk about hunger strikes and how far they 
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could go. Some engage in them for a short 
time but rarely do we expect they will be 
seen through to the death in our society. It 
is something people do to draw attention 

to issues and themselves and when that’s 
done, or if it looks hopeless or their nerve 
goes, the protests are abandoned before 
any physical damage is done. There are 

of course exceptions. It does take the 
seriousness from the protest when so many 
start and don’t end a hunger strike, not that | 
question the decision individuals take in this, 
but for Barry this was as serious as anything 
he had ever done and he wouldn't be talked 
out of it for anyone. His priority was serving 
the vast and hidden world of earth's animal 
kingdom [...] incarcerated by the fraudulent, 
moral malpractice of vivisection. 


He was not willing to take anyone’s advice 
regarding the last remaining freedom he had 
left. He was only interested in what people 
were going to do in support of his demands. 
The Conservatives were in charge at the 
time and had been seemingly forever. They 
seldom even pretend to care, but their days 
were numbered by an impending general 
election. This made any political action on 
their part even less likely than if they'd had 
another term to look forward to. 


While it took some time for the first hunger 
strike to pick up momentum within a 
sceptical movement, helpfully he was in 
Oxford’s Bullingdon Prison when he stopped 
eating and Oxford equals vivisection. This 
was useful, as there was plenty to do nearby 
to make the point for the hunger striker. As 
campaigners latched on to the idea, many 
seeing it as another stunt worth exploiting as 
opposed to the hopeless means to an end 

it could become, a series of pickets were 
organised, both at the prison and at local 
laboratory and animal breeders. At the first 
demo outside the prison on the thirteenth 
day of his fast there were over a hundred 
people in support. Action was inspiring itself. 


After a short rally there in the morning, and 
in order to avoid disrupting afternoon visits 
at the prison, people then moved on to two 
breeding facilities outside the city, Harlan- 
Olac at Blackthorn and the Hill Grove cat 
farm near Witney. At the first complex, full 
to the brim with all varieties of rodents, the 
sparse police presence inspired the desire 
to spill over into the site. Three sides of the 
perimeter fence were dragged down, doors 
and windows smashed and other damage 
ensured. 


Left and Right: Raid on Laundry Farm, 15th June 1991 


The police had seen and heard the bricks 
but couldn't stop them, or the disappearing 
crowd, But they had caught the mood and 
soon had a helicopter scrambled and roads 
blocked, but a little too late to prevent a 
similar outpouring of anger a few miles away 
at the site of Christopher and Katherine 
Brown's cat breeding farm to where some 
of the number had headed. On arrival, all 
the doors and windows were smashed 
causing thousands of pounds worth of 
damage and 14 cats were snatched from 
one of the sheds. The police were catching 
up and managed to collar three people and 
some of the cats in the vicinity. They were 
arrested and the cats returned to the farmer 
and their fate. The befuddled Christopher 
Brown, who had bred cats since the 70s 
and was raided last in the early 80s, said of 
the raiders, “They are completely misguided 
and misinformed. They have pretty evil 
minds and seem to think people doing 
medical research have no respect for their 
animals. Vivisection is a bad word. The 
correct terminology is that they are used for 
medical research. Cats are not now used 
as a laboratory animal except for veterinary 
research.” In fact, Mr Brown neither knew 
nor cared about his cats or their destiny be it 
within the UK or anywhere else in the world 
he sold them. Vivisection is a bad word 
indeed and a bad practice, not good for the 
animals or medical progress. 


By the time the brief spontaneous assault 
on Hill Grove was over, it was blatantly 
clear that police chiefs had coordinated 
their forces and any other attempt to rattle 
Oxford's vivisection community further 
would have to wait. Most of Oxford's police 
force was on guard at roadblocks and at 
laboratories, private homes and breeding 
facilities. Police had been drafted in from 
other counties to provide added protection. 
It was a massive reaction to some broken 
windows. In all, 26 people were arrested. 


Some were held overnight, but all were 
released pending further enquiries. It was a 
signal of what was to come in a new push 
for some domination over the monster called 
vivisection. Or if you prefer the interpretation 
of one businessman targeted, it was: 
“Nothing short of anarchy. Just a gang of 
mindless thugs intent on destruction.” 


Days later, a candlelit vigil was planned 
outside the prison. The police weren't having 
any of that and used their CJA Section 60 
powers to stop, search and harass citizens 


entering the area. Many believed to be 
vegan were turned away with threats of 
arrest should they proceed to engage in 
their democratic right to protest. Fifty people 
still made it through and lit candles in the 
wind to the open disdain of Thames Valley 
Police who weren't trying to make friends 
even though they went a long way with 
some protesters after the vigil, tailing cars 
across several counties and even home to 
the doorstep a hundred miles away. 


The police were as excitable and resourced 
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at the next demo outside the Consort 
beagle breeding kennels at Ross on Wye in 
Hereford, but somehow missed what was 
happening. They weren't alone in missing 
the action, as there was a new private 
security firm on site to make darn sure the 
defences weren't breached, yet they were. 
While that keen team on security were 
goading the demonstrators out front, a 
number of resourceful individuals managed 
to find themselves a blind spot out back, 
which led them to a puppy pen from where 
they spirited away ten baby beagles - in 


broad daylight! Even the now- 
obligatory animal lib spotter 
chopper failed to see the puppy 
pinchers as they slinked out 

of the area with the priceless 
booty stashed under jackets. 
Management Note To Self: 
Better Security! 


Early next morning, incendiary 
devices ignited seven 
refrigerated lorries at a Buxted 
chicken processing plant at 
Brackley in Northamptonshire, 
causing tens of thousands 

of pounds worth of damage. 
Following that, action moved 


north and several hundred 
earthworms were taken from the 
University of Central Lancashire 
research labs and reunited 

with their rightful home, while 
computers and other equipment 
were damaged. These actions, 
and more, were carried out in 
the name of Barry Horne who 
was, whether those involved 
could see it or not, being in tu 
inspired to starve himself to 
death. 


Hunger strikes, whilst deployed 
more and more by desperate 
people, are often seen as a 
futile form of protest. Trying 
to persuade a right wing 
Conservative government in 
a capitalist society to act on 
animal abuse is surely futile, 
but there was nothing futile 
in any of this, in Barry's view. 
Certainly he had reminded the 
movement and put vivisection 
back high on the agenda from 
which it had slipped with the 
rise in live export protests. 
Clearly the Home Office was 
getting rattled by the reaction 
his protest had generated and, stuck for 
the best way to react, decided to punish 
him and shift the problem from Oxford to 
somewhere less likely to cause a breach 
of the peace on a daily basis. At week four 
without food, he was made to pack up his 
cell and, handcuffed, lug his belongings to 
HMP Bristol. 


The national media in the UK had kept a 
virtual blanket silence on the hunger strike 
and assorted protests, but elsewhere in the 
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Left: Raid on a farm in Lewes, November 1993. Right: ALF visits Nescot College 


world where solidarity actions were being 
carried out it was a different story. It was a 
story! Union Jack flags were burnt outside 
British embassies in protest. The rest of 

the UK’s animal liberation prisoners, 18 in 
all, staged 48-hour solidarity fasts, Geoff 
Sheppard carrying his for 21 days. Never 
good without food, | was not a nice person 
to be around by the afternoon of day one 

of my token 48-hour solidarity fast. As the 
final hour approached, | was to be seen with 
a curry and chapatis wrapped in towels on 
the heat pipes in my cell. | was focused only 
on my stomach as | had been for nearly 48 
hours: Spinach and potato with chapattis 
and rice...| can still taste it. 


The ARM threatened that if Barry Horne 
died, five vivisectors would follow him. 
Predictably, the government refused to act 
and instead made threats to use force to 
keep people indoors and to silence them, 
but the proverbial cat was out of the bag 
and making the biggest fuss. The Tory 
administration was reaching the end of its 
term in office and New Labour officials were 
in contact with the campaign, reminding the 
movement of their stated commitments. It 
seemed likely that Labour would be taking 
over at the election in May and since they 
had made promises to set up a Royal 
Commission into vivisection and to ban 
various practices like tobacco, alcohol and 
weapons testing on animals, Barry Horne 
chose a tactical retreat. 


Aweek after his politically-motivated prison 
move, with the movement abuzz with 
renewed vigour, excitement, energy, and the 
government and the vivisection community 
aware of the potential of a bigger reaction 
should Horne die, he suspended his protest 
after 35 days without food. This was a huge 
effort, enormously empowering, and it was 
just a trial run. A bit like dipping a toe in 

the water. One wrong move from the next 
government and he knew he could take this 
protest and up the ante. 


Far from being ashamed at my lack of 
extremism in this endeavour, it inspired 

me immensely to know what Barry was 
able and willing to do and he will always 
command the utmost respect from me and 
many others. Just leave me out! It's no 

joke of course, and this was as serious as 
cancer. What if he had gone all the way? It 
was a question asked more as the days had 
ticked by, and it had looked to everyone like 
he was serious. Deadly serious. What few 


people realised was that Barry Horne was 
deadly serious and far from satisfied despite 
what he had so far inspired. It was of course 
back in the hands of the politicians, who 
were at first slow to act, then stopped and 
then went into reverse. 


That Hunger Striker 


In tandem with the increasingly violent 
police response to lawful anti-vivisection 
protest, political promises of action turned 
into excuses for inaction and the political 
rhetoric began to swing definitively in favour 
of vivisection. Barry Horne was refusing food 
again. It was August 1997. 


“Unmasked, the 
deadly fanatics who 
exploit our love of 
animals” 


Daily Mail, 10 Dec, 
1998 


Barry Horne's efforts once again sparked 

a huge worldwide reaction, including 
blockades of laboratories and breeding 
facilities, large-scale sabotage, rooftop 
protests, office occupations and daytime 
liberations. Four hundred marched on 
Shamrock farm, three hundred on Wickham 
Laboratories. Labour Party offices were 
picketed and a 150 people converged on the 
home of the Home Secretary, Jack Straw. 
Police in boiler suits and with no numbers 
on show greeted activists here. The force 
helicopter was airborne for around ten 
hours, with roadblocks in place to prevent 
anyone else getting near. Within days, the 
ALF had hit five Oxford vivisectors' homes. 
Just when Thames Valley Police thought it 
was all over! 


And it had spread. The inner workings 

of Huntingdon Life Sciences had again 
become a focus for campaigners, with 

the lab besieged by angry locals and the 
Huntingdon Death Sciences campaign. 
Camp Rena sprang up on land opposite 
the lab beside the A1 in Cambridgeshire. 
A permanent protest camp was of course 
seen by the professional animal poisoners 


as something of a joke. “A pathetic futile 
little protest,” as one called it as he breezed 
in through the gates to “poison some nasty 
little rats.” But a joke it wasn’t. Aside from 
the fact that the tents and their occupants 
were stirring the sensibilities of HLS 
management, who didn’t like to have visiting 
customers and staff constantly reminded 
that there was opposition to what they did, 
it was a focal point for activists. It was a 
strange sort of refuge of hope in an area 
blighted by the grim network of windowless 
buildings that make up the sprawling 
laboratory complex that is HLS, which 
stands in barren, borderless, intensively- 
farmed Cambridgeshire countryside. And 
there weren't just tents, there were tunnels. 
Not tunnels heading under the fence, just 
tunnels to prevent a smooth eviction should 
it come. 


Lawyers for Huntingdon noted: “The 
immediate background to the present 
situation is a hunger strike presently being 
conducted by Barry Horne presently in 
HMP Bristol. Mr Horne’s hunger strike is 

at an advanced stage and may continue to 
provoke serious incidents of harassment. 
Although his hunger strike is directed at 

the government, in support of a change 

of legislation concerning animal research, 

it is clear from the documentation being 
produced in the name of ‘Barry Horne 
Support Campaign’ (BHSC) that his 
supporters are using his strike to direct a 
campaign of harassment against the plaintiff 
(HRC)”. Yes - in his honour and name and 
due to the fact that the plaintiff was torturing 
and killing 500 animals a day. 


There were actions taking place every day 
in the UK and elsewhere. In Staffordshire, in 
September the ALF raided the Newchurch 
guinea pig farm and rescued 600 guinea 
pigs destined for places like HLS and labs 
abroad. Supplying 10,000 of the 80,000 
used each year in the UK, the thriving family 
business was in the process of expansion. It 
was one of the new units, not yet alarmed, 
that the ALF team were able to access by 
drilling out door locks. Film and documentary 
evidence recovered revealed the terrible 
conditions in which the guinea pigs were 
forced to live, including the alarming 
mortality rate amongst the newly born. The 
raid was a precursor to a focused campaign 
that was already well planned and was 

to kick in over coming weeks, armed with 
footage and facts recovered by the raiders. 
It was to become a campaign that would pile 


Left: Fourth raid on Oxford Uni’s Park Farm, 250 animals liberated, 1991. Centre and Right: Unspecified ALF actions. 


“Time to stand up to animal rights terrorists” 
The Times, 11 Dec, 1998 


on the kind of pressure seen elsewhere and 
lead to some of the most imaginative tactics 
thus far employed in the battle to drive 
vivisection out of the UK. 


Barry Horne had written a living will, which 
meant that in the event that he lapsed into a 
coma, no one could interfere and keep him 
alive. He was utterly serious about this. His 
physical condition deteriorated quicker than 
on the previous fast, but his determination 
remained immovable throughout. On the 
fourth day of the hunger strike, the prison 
put him on a punishment regime which 
isolated him from other prisoners and saw 
him locked up 23 hours a day. A soon-to- 
follow press release issued by the support 
campaign generated intense media interest 
and persuaded the prison authorities that 
they'd made a mistake and that refusing 
food wasn’t a punishable offence after all! 
He was back on normal location a few days 
later. The Barry Horne Support Campaign 
(BHSC) answer phone and web site 

were updated daily and regular bulletins 
and press releases were issued to keep 
supporters and the media up-to-date with 
the rapidly changing situation. 


After six weeks without food, Barry's health, 
and in particular his eyesight, had markedly 
deteriorated. The press ignored events, 
largely, no doubt as a result of the untimely 
death of Princess Diana in Paris on August 
31. But there was a lot of talking behind the 
scenes with government officials, who were 
being bombarded with letters, emails and 
phone calls. Lord Williams of Mostyn, then 
Home Office Minister, phoned the campaign 
to discuss Barry's demands and agreed 

to hold talks with three representatives. 
Previously, they'd refused to so much as 
look at anyone to whom their legal system 
had given “criminal convictions for violent 
offences relating to animal welfare issues,” 
which was downright stupid, somewhat 


narrowed down the field and stalled all talks. 


In due course, they acceded that “crimes” 
relating to animal welfare issues were 
political and not criminal. Official recognition 
that the Animal Liberation Movement 
represented something other than a bunch 
of lunatics was indeed a step in the right 


direction. The foresighted Barry Horne alone 
seemed to accept this as an inevitable 
consequence of the hunger strikes and felt 
he achieved his aim. 


His hunches vindicated, and happy in mind 
and body, he called off his second hunger 
strike (this time after 46 days without 

food) to the relief of his weary supporters, 
who had been gearing up with trepidation 
for a deadly conclusion. His friends and 
supporters were not the only ones to 
breathe more freely - there were clear 
indications that the industry and government 
felt similarly, but for very different reasons. 
Hunger strikers have died before reaching 
this point, but a few days into recovery, 
Horne was already reaffirming his allegiance 
to the cause, promising that he was ready 
to go the course again and would take it to 
the bitter end if they weren't good for their 
word... 


The signs were ominous from the start, 
however, as later the very same day, the 
government granted HLS full licence to 
vivisect again. Days later, the police and 
bailiffs moved in to evict the protest camp 
at HLS, although it took several days 

for them to negotiate with the various 
human obstacles such as one woman 
locked to a safe, deep underground. 
Within six weeks of HLS reclaiming their 
Certificate of Designation to vivisect, the 
Daily Express exposed another leak of 
damning documents, courtesy of Uncaged 
Campaigns - the biggest ever leak from a 
UK laboratory. These documents revealed 
that not only were HLS involved in the 
grotesque transplantation of genetically 
modified pig hearts and kidneys into wild 
caught baboons on behalf of drug firm 
Novartis - known as xenotransplantation 

- but that the shoddy experiments caused so 
much suffering, they were deemed illegal. 


Animals were wrongly reused in experiments 
and, on hundreds of occasions, scientists 
failed to record results, especially where 
they were negative. One monkey was killed 
because the pig kidney he had been given 
was accidentally frozen. Another, a female, 
had to be killed off after she was given a 


quadruple overdose of a powerful drug. 

The leaked documents revealed that many 
higher primates were being used in shoddy 
pig-to-primate organ transplant experiments 
conducted at Huntingdon Research Centre 
from 1995-2000 by Imutran, a subsidiary of 
Novartis. The macabre research involved 
the transplantation of hearts and kidneys 
from genetically engineered pigs into 
hundreds of macaques and wild-caught 
baboons. Some of the most horrific 
experiments involved researchers implanting 
hearts from transgenic piglets into the necks 
of baboons. One traumatised animal was 
seen holding the swollen red transplant, 
which was seeping yellow fluid, for most of 
the last days of its life. 


The research was widely condemned by all 
comers, except those in Government who 
had misled Parliament in order to protect 
HLS and co and the misleading promises 
on offer of a new life for organ-dependent 
patients. (See the Uncaged website, www. 
uncaged.co.uk, for all campaign details 
including the mammoth court battle won 
by Uncaged which eventually enabled the 
leaked documents from Novartis to be 
published on “public interest” grounds very 
much against the wishes of those involved 
who went to extremes to impose gagging 
orders). 


The greatest success of this research 
programme was that one baboon survived 
for thirty-nine days with a pig's heart. 
Others lasted an average of ten days. Their 
suffering and the failings of this programme 
of experiments were described by scientists 
later advising the Government on the 
programme as research “leading up a blind 
alley” - comments which were not made 
publicly available until the documents were 
leaked. 


Yet another exposé a few weeks later from 
within the second HLS lab in the UK, at 
Occold, revealed that staff were routinely 
drunk whilst working with animals, that there 
was drug-taking on site, gross incompetence 
and flouting of safety regulations, and - as if 
that’s a surprise - extensive animal suffering 
such as that of one monkey whose leg had 


Left: Raid at Wye College, 47 Beagles liberated, 4th Jan 2001. Right: Surrey Uni, 12th July 1991 


been broken as a result of mishandling. For 
all the fine words of Government Ministers, 
the reality for animals living inside HLS and 
elsewhere was and is a gross indictment 

of our society, yet the corrupt systems that 
operate to uphold it wield so much power, 
that they seem to be able to deceive the 
majority into believing that the world of 
vivisection is squeaky clean and suffering- 
free. George Bernard Shaw was certainly 
right when he said that: Whoever doesn’t 
hesitate to vivisect won't hesitate to lie about 
it. 


At the end of 1997, Barry Horne was 
convicted of several counts of arson relating 
to the ARM blitz on the Isle of Wight which 
had caused £3 millions’ worth of damage 
three years earlier - allegations for which 

he continued to maintain his innocence. 

He had pleaded guilty to several counts 

of attempted arson and possession of 
articles with intent to cause criminal damage 
following his arrest in Bristol 

city centre. Judge Simon 
Darwall-Smith sentenced him 

to a massive 18 years. The Isle 
of Wight conviction rested on 
the similarity of devices used 

on the island and those in his 
possession, but there were also 
differences. It was as likely that 
they simply came from the same 
blueprint, which was available 
to a wider audience. Horne 

was put through 14 ID parades 
but picked out on none; other 
suspects were also arrested, but this was 
now a minor issue to him. 


Government representatives talked and 
were given a year in which to take some 
action, to make some convincing public 
statements, to do something - anything 

— for animals in laboratories. These 

were simple requests made by members 

of the public who had been pledged 

action by elected representatives prior 

to their election. So nothing impossible, 
unacceptable or unreasonable, then? 

Barry Horne waited patiently - as did the 
rest of us - for something to happen, but 
nothing did. In meetings with senior civil 
servants, a timetable for action was refused 
and the same worn-out rhetoric about 

their “commitment to animal welfare” was 
repeated and more talking urged to allow the 
government time. 


They talked, but said very little and did 


even less. They were playing a dangerous 
game. The people were conned again! 
Stupid! Blind faith, they call it. Patience isn’t 
something society should be promoting 
whilst others are suffering and dying. If 
nothing else, exhausting the political process 
so publicly has fuelled calls for more direct 
action and forced some to take this course. 
It's a historical norm. With politics, there are 
usually only dead ends. Horne, like the rest 
of us, had been down them before and he 
was back in the same old mess with no way 
out. 


The government made a very big public 
song and dance about ending a few hundred 
cosmetic tests, which in any event should 
have been banned with slavery and proved 
to be another lie. Yet overall, the number of 
animals was rising again, for the first time in 
years, by tens of thousands. 


Following sentencing, Barry was transferred 
to the long-term Full Sutton Prison in York. 


AU towld remember tus, that I do this now 


even for the cause, I do this for the animals 
Barry Horne 


While recovering his health only very 

slowly on the prison diet, he was no less 
determined that the Government wouldn't be 
allowed to get away with what it was doing 
and he had only one thing on his mind. 

The problem now would be to persuade 

an already cynical movement that another 
hunger strike was a good idea. The media, 
too, would be even slower to show interest 
until it was probably too late for Barry. Many 
in the movement and beyond thought it a 
futile gesture that would reap few, if any, 
rewards in the political arena; they asked 
him instead to do his time and return to 
campaigning. But for Barry, there was a lot 
more to this than forcing the political hand. 
It was as much, if not more, about forcing 
the hand of activists who were playing the 
protest game. He wanted the movement to 
rise in up anger, if not about vivisection, then 
about his death. He was putting his life on 
the line to inspire others. 


Left and Centre: Regal Rabbits raid, 20th May 1999. Right: Royal London Hospital, 30th July 1997 


Less than a year later, on October 6 1998, 
he announced the start of his third hunger 
strike, and wrote outlining his position: 


“This decision taken by myself 

alone but with the support of the 
Animal Liberation Movement was not 
arrived at easily. It followed months 

of soul searching by myself as to 
whether, should another hunger strike 
become necessary, | had the required 
determination and resolve to carry out 
what would be my third. During those 
months, the situation - as regards the 
government desire to limit and decrease 
the activities of the vivisection industry 
- deteriorated. The decision was made 
for me by events beyond my control. 


“The fight is not for us our personal 
wants or needs. It is for every animal 
that has suffered and died in the 
vivisection labs, and for every animal 
that will suffer and die in those same 
labs unless we end this evil 
business now! The souls of 
the tortured dead cry out for 
justice, the cry of the living is 
for freedom. We can create 
that justice and we can 
deliver that freedom. The 
animals have no-one but us, 
we will not fail them”. 


Believe me, the best is yet to 
come. 


His demands were for: 


1) An immediate and final end to the 
issuing of all new licences to vivisect. 
2) An immediate and final end to the 
renewing of all currently held licences 
to vivisect. 3) An immediate and total 
ban on all vivisection carried out for 
non-medical purposes. 4) A genuine 
and unconditional commitment to 
adopt and implement policies that will 
bring a final end to all vivisection, for 
whatever purposes, by a date no later 
than January 6, 2002. 5) An immediate 
cessation of all animal testing and 
experimentation at Porton Down 
warfare research establishment, and 

a genuine commitment to make that 
cessation permanent. 6) The immediate 
scrapping of the Animal Procedures 
Committee, the Government sponsored 
front for the vivisection industry. 


ANIMALS 


Journal entries during the early days of 
Barry’s 3rd hunger strike, October 1998. 


Day 5: “A very strange five days it’s been. 
The first hunger strike | did the first few 
days were no problem at all. Likewise my 
second hunger strike, more or less the 
same. Seems like | might be paying for that 
on this my third such protest. | don’t know, 
maybe it’s the damage to me from those 
two previous hunger strikes, but these first 
five days have been rough. I'm feeling 
exhausted all the time, weak, nauseous 
and light-headed. My concentration has 
been affected, | cannot be bothered with 
anything and my stomach feels like a hard 
lump, which is uncomfortable.” 


Day 6: “I feel quite a lot better. Hopefully 
that means it’s just an initial reaction and 
things will improve from now on. Whatever, 
I've no problem with it and my morale is 
high. As is my determination to see this 
protest through to a successful conclusion.” 


Although these demands were asking for 
far more than the government had offered, 
and much more than they would agree to, 
it left an awful lot of room for negotiation. In 
truth, if the Labour Government had agreed 
to ban the LD50 test and set up an inquiry 
into the rest of it as they had pledged, it 
would have been the biggest step forward 
ever and would have given Horne a victory 
he deserved and got him out of this cycle. 
But the government was under commercial 
pressure to ensure nothing changed. 


He was on D wing in Full Sutton by now. 
He had renewed the living will he took out 
on the second hunger strike and was being 
messed around, On day ten without food, 
he was told he had an appointment in the 
hospital block. Escorted there slowly, he sat 
in a cell to wait for his appointment, only to 
be told he had in fact just been relocated 
from D wing to the hospital wing, without 
his belongings. These took five days to get 
there, from just down the corridor. Unable 
to tell anyone what had happened, he was 
located in the “hunger strike cell”, the only 
one in the hospital without proper furniture, 
no toilet or sink, just a cardboard table and 
chair. He had to pee in a plastic bottle and 
could only go to the recess to wash and 


clean his teeth when the door opened in 
the mornings. Having been on Full Sutton’s 
punishment regime myself, | can attest that 
this is a punishment regime. Once again, 

it was only after intense pressure from 
outside that the prison authorities were 
forced to move him to a normal cell. This 
made life a little less uncomfortable for 
VC2141 Horne. 


“It's day 19 (October 25) as | write this 
and I’ve been in the hospital for 9 days 
now. During that time my condition has 
deteriorated a little. A week ago | felt 
really good, but now I’m feeling more 
and more tired and having to move 
more slowly. My weight is now down to 
11st 12lbs, down ‘1st 5ibs on the start, 
and I’m getting thinner and looking a bit 
gaunt in the face. Sudden movements 
are no longer a good idea as they make 
me dizzy, and I’m out of breath very 
easily. Plus my body temperature is 
falling and I’m feeling the cold more and 
more”. 


Day 26. “I’m feeling quite rough as it 
goes. Very nauseous and cold, dizzy 
and tired. Having to be really careful 
and not move too quickly as my head 
spins if | do. From past experience | 
know that this sensation is the prelude 
to blackouts, so |’m being careful about 
that. But I’m not too bothered about 
how | feel today, as with anything there 
are good days and bad days and that's 
particularly so on hunger strikes. All in 
all feeling good and taking it one day at 
atime’. 


All through he said he found the third hunger 
strike mentally harder, “much harder’, 

and put this down to the exertion of the 
previous two and the knowledge he'd have 
to go further still to gain anything from the 
government. 


On day 43, he was read the last rites in Full 
Sutton prison hospital. The Prison Service 
now acknowledged publicly that he was 

in danger and the international media had 
started to take notice and begun to contact 
the campaign for details and to create their 
own stories. It had taken seven weeks and 
his health was deteriorating beyond the 
point of no return, but things had started to 
happen. Three days later, whilst waiting for 
a visit, Barry was rushed to York General 
Hospital suffering from dehydration following 
a week of constant and violent vomiting. A 


permanent vigil and the press pack followed 
and set up camp outside. The story was 
getting the attention it deserved. He'd lost 25 
% of his body fat and stood a 30% chance of 
dying. He had already gone without food for 
longer than previously. Suddenly there was 
a flurry of interest in the hunger strike and 
Barry Horne was headline news.** 


Things had started to shift politically and 

the Home Office wanted to talk again, and 
urgently. They were really worried by now 
that he might take this all the way and 

get the public reaction he wanted. While 
many media commentators were calling 
Barry names, some were calling on the 
government to compromise. Another two- 
hour meeting brought nothing but hints of 
more lab inspectors and a reform of the 
heavily pro-vivisection Animal Procedures 
Committee and vague promises about the 
possible formation of an independent body 
to investigate vivisection. It was meaningless 
waffle and it was widely agreed it was 
pointless talking to these people. What they 
had to say was too little too late. 


He'd gone for over eight weeks without food 
and was dangerously ill. He knew his body 
was starting to shut down and pain had 
become constant. A tape recording of the 
latest round of talks and several detailed 
documents outlining Government proposals 
were taken to the hospital for him to study. 
Unable to make sense of the situation, and 
with failing eyesight, it was at this stage 

at day 52 that he decided to stave off a 
coma and stabilise his condition overnight 
by taking small sips of orange juice and 
sugared tea, although he had great trouble 
keeping these down. Two days later, it was 
his conclusion that the government was 
being intransigent. As they were refusing 
to negotiate in any meaningful way, the 
hunger strike continued with water intake 
only, but with a compromise on offer. From 
six demands down to just the one, the one 
that will in the eyes of many see an end to 
all vivisection! 


If the government agreed to set up a Royal 
Commission as they had promised, he 
would end the protest. Simple as that! 

This was a clever move and it caught the 
government on the hop. They were now very 
publicly apparently going to let someone 

die for simply calling on them to keep 

their word. While they wasted more time, 
Barry's condition deteriorated. He should 
have already been dead. The Government 


Left and Right: Royal London Hospital, 30th July 1991. 


“Royal Commission is unnecessary, says government adviser on animal testing” 


Guardian 10 Dec, 1998 


didn’t care for him and they had made clear breeders, and government buildings were 


they had nothing to offer then or in the 
future, except the hospitality of the House 

of Commons for future meetings! Oh, and 
an appeal against his 18 year sentence to 
tempt him off, which wasn’t exactly above 
board as his appeal had been rejected some 
months earlier when he was told he had no 
right to appeal and would do his 18 years. 
The games they play, eh! 


As can be seen in the final paragraph of 
correspondence from the Home Office after 
the second hunger strike ended: (the Home 
Office ) “will not allow this programme of 
work to be dictated (in timing or content) by 
the protest action of the Animal Liberation 
Movement.” And that remained their line. 
As their programme of work - relating to the 
use of animals in unscientific procedures 

- did then and continues to only increase 
the number of experiments, what else is left 
but for the Animal Liberation Movement to 
force the agenda? Nothing will ever change 
otherwise. 


Still a Category A prisoner in the hospital, 
Horne was allowed daily visits but was 
under constant watch by three prison 
officers, and at great public expense, as 
sections of the press were at pains to point 
out, except for the time he struggled toa 
window to wave for supporters and a film 
crew camped outside the hospital. Prison 
bosses didn't like that! Nor when a visitor 
breached security and sneaked in a couple 
of cameras and a camcorder to capture the 
hunger striker on film looking gaunt but as 
determined as ever at this advanced stage 
in the protest. That footage went around the 
world, generating widespread exposure and 
causing another visitor to be banned. 


There were protests everywhere: Downing 
Street, Parliament, the Prime Minister's 
Durham home, Jack Straw’s constituency 
office and at his home in Oxford. There 
was a permanent camp outside the hospital 
and people picketing the Home Office, 
Labour Party HQ and regional offices. 
Demonstrations were held in numerous 
cities outside British Consulates in the US, 
and in numerous other countries around 
the world. People were outside labs and 


CANE, THEY SAW, 
‘STOLE YOUR 


ee 


occupied. A hundred and fifty marched on 
BIBRA labs in southwest London to be 
greeted by a large police presence. Two 
hundred staged a noisy protest at Windmill 
mink farm in Dorset and at a ferret breeder 
in Hampshire, where a large amount of 
damage was done. In Finland, 400 foxes 
and 200 raccoons were freed from a fur 
farm. The offices of the RDS in London were 
invaded and there were innumerable other 
actions carried out throughout the hunger 
strike and claimed in solidarity with Barry 
Horne. 


The super-secretive, toothless APC met 

to discuss the hunger strike and were 
making some noises about becoming more 
accountable. They even issued a press 
release to this effect, the first one ever 
recorded. It was a token gesture and an 
admission they needed to change but never 
bothered. 


In hospital, he had a TV in his room and 
was able to watch things develop. By day 60 
his condition was such that his judgement 
was impaired and his eyesight got so bad 
he had to have his mail read to him. Barry 
was being visited daily by a small number 
of close friends, probably as close to being 
“extremists” as the label dictates, but none 
wanted Barry to die. At the same time none 
wanted to tell him the truth about what was 
on offer, which was nothing, which meant he 
would die. He didn’t want to die, he wanted 
the government to help the animals. 


By the 63rd day he was dangerously ill. He 
was deaf in one ear, blind in one eye and 
his liver was failing. At this point, the body 
begins to consume its own organs. He was 
in considerable pain and discomfort but 
still remained strong and determined and 
was still thinking with remarkably clarity 
about the best thing he could achieve for 
laboratory animals, albeit sinking into a 
confused state more and more frequently. 
He'd analysed every word in the papers 
and the recordings brought in, desperate 
for something. It was never about staying 
alive but about getting something for the 
animals. Call him what they may, he never 
hurt anyone, he was consistent and he 


Left and Centre: Royal London Hospital. Right: Unspecified hen liberation. 


cared beyond the comprehension of those 
who judged. He could manage 18 years fine 
as long as there was an inquiry carried into 
the efficacy of vivisection in the meantime. 
That the filthy word equals a scam and that 
a proper independent inquiry would show 

it to be so and in turn cost the government 
and drugs industry dear, is clear for many to 
see. No government wants an inquiry. The 
pharmaceutical industry certainly doesn’t 
want an inquiry. They all say vivisection 
works and so it does, period. It makes them 
all an awful lot of money, that’s undisputed. 
But they could have at least offered one 
again and saved their prisoner before it was 
too late. 


The Government had no intention of doing 
anything of the sort and were instead playing 
with words, which he was finding it hard to 
interpret. He had been the orchestrater of 
the whole shebang and was always in total 
control in spite of one media spin claiming 
his “so-called friends” were using him. 

But for the whole thing to work, someone 
needed to tell him there was nothing of any 
worth in any of what the government said 
and that put simply, he would have to die. It 
was his friends who were unable to tell him 
there was nothing doing and that he needed 
to get on and die, but how? There was no 
room for emotion now, but there were a lot of 
high emotions, no one really knowing what 
to do for the best when a firm decision was 
needed. Then something occurred which 
was nothing short of outrageous. 


On day 65, further documents were faxed 
through to the campaign for Barry from 
various MPs and the Home Office regarding 
another “offer” from the government. By 
then it was impossible for him to understand 
any of it, so a meeting was arranged in the 
hospital for the following day at 12 noon for 
him and his visitors to assess the content. 
This would be make or break. If there was 
any substance to the waffle he would accept 
and call off the hunger strike. If not, he 
would be dead within hours. 


But before that could happen, at day 66, as 
millions waited for the news that the critically 
ill Barry Horne the hunger striker was dead, 
the patient was smuggled out of hospital 


and taken under cover of darkness by Home 
Office prison officers back to the Home 
Office-run Full Sutton Prison. He’d been 


kidnapped! 


The Home Office had taken full control 

of Barry’s life. His next of kin didn’t even 
know anything about it. By now, he was 
hallucinating and his memory was in a 

bad state, so bad that he couldn't even 
remember why he was on hunger strike. 
The move had a serious additional impact 
on him physically and mentally. The Home 
Office gave no credible explanation for 

this other than to say that, since he was 
refusing treatment, there was no point 

in him remaining in hospital. Yet he had 
refused treatment from the start of the first 
hunger strike, as he was when they moved 
him from prison to the hospital. Was there 
something sinister afoot? Why would you 
risk moving a critically ill, dying man back to 
a prison? The hospital hadn't wanted rid of 
him and the prison could do nothing for him 
whatever state he was in. If he changed his 
mind, they'd only have to take him back to 
hospital and risk his condition deteriorating 
further. Two days later something really odd 
happened. Not an inquiry, it'll clearly take 
more than one dying man to force that from 
any government. 


By day 68, two days after the move, Barry 
was in a terrible state, his thinking utterly 
confused. He had confounded medical 
opinion and was at the point of no return 
when he called off the hunger strike and 
rescinded his living will. He was immediately 
transferred back to the hospital where a 
recovery programme was implemented. 
The media went wild with almost universal 
condemnation and vitriol for a man who, 
they claimed, had fooled everyone by 
pretending to starve himself, his friends 
exaggerating his condition. They had 
turned the three days of Barry attempting to 
stabilise his condition with the tiniest sips of 
sugar tea and juice into 68 days of feasting. 
No matter what the press releases said, 

the newspapers weren't going to change 
the story. On Monday he was a dangerous 
ruthless terrorist prepared to kill himself 
and anyone else and on Tuesday he was a 
cowardly con man afraid to die for his cause. 
Nothing like having your cake and eating 

it, eh? Or not as the case may be. The 
propaganda machine was in overdrive. 


Whatever happened between him leaving 
ie hospital and returning to prison may 
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never be known, but all those close to him 
suspect something did and he was never 
the same again. Which in itself is hardly 
surprising given what he put himself through, 
but something else wasn’t right. Aside from 
the unacceptable explanation for such an 
act of crass recklessness in moving him, 
nothing but the government's acceptance 

of his demands for a Royal Commission 

into the efficacy of vivisection was going to 


Greater love hath 
no man than this, 
that he lay do 


n his 


life for his friends 


(loli 15:12,13) 


change Barry Horne’s mind. As sick as he’d 
become and for everything he lost, he never 
lost his determination. The outcome was 
ideal for the Government, its Home Office 
and the industry. It was the worst for all 
others concerned, not least Barry who never 
recovered his physical or mental health and 
first went through excruciating agony during 
the early recovery period and then suffered 
constant pain in the aftermath. He later went 
on to carry out countless hunger strikes in 
prison without any clear, cohesive motive or 
strategy or the incredible outside support he 
had previously inspired. It got to the point 
where no one but prison staff knew whether 
he was eating or not. For visitors, there was 
even less chance of reaching him than when 
he was himself. It was his own choice, but 
who could tell him in all honesty that there’s 
a better way? 


The government had repeatedly said they 
weren't prepared to act on Barry Horne’s 
demands because in their view he was 
blackmailing them. The alternative view is 
that they are kind of obliged to do as they 
said they would, prior to being elected. 


Many years on, no one is blackmailing 
them and nothing has been done. In fact, 


according to Home Office statistics, the 
opposite is happening. There are now more 
experiments, not less. More propaganda, 
with government ministers such as John 
Prescott extolling the virtues of opening 
and damaging the brains of tiny marmoset 
monkeys in the quest for cures for brain 
disease in humans. And the leader of the 
party can’t contend enough that vivisection 
is essential to human health - scientific 
experts, none of them - saying the same 
things but not prepared to put the theory to 
the test in public. That suggests to me they 
are lying and vivisection is a scam: prove to 
the public otherwise! 


Barry Horne’s courageous and selfless 
protest rattled a lot of cages and gave the 
movement a hugely positive impetus to 
act en masse, reigniting an almighty battle 
whose fires are still smouldering. That there 
is no desire in government for any kind of 
independent inquiry is suspicious to say 
the very least, but more like a deliberate 
ploy to maintain the status quo and keep 
rich industry happy. At the end of the day, 
all Barry Horne wanted was for the public 
to be allowed to assess the real facts 
about vivisection. How many of us are 
going to be labelled extremists or allowed 
to die, perhaps on a protest, as a result of 
something they tested on animals, before 
we get some answers? 


As a direct result of political action taken 

in response to the hunger strikes and all 
that came with them, the pro-vivisection 
Animal Procedures Committee still rubber 
stamp all manner of vile research projects, 
but report to the Associate Parliamentary 
Group for Animal Welfare. This is made up 
by Government officials of “Over 100 MPs 
and peers with an interest in animal welfare 
and 40 associate members from the animal 
welfare world and from both ends of the 
spectrum of debate.” Sounds like happy 
times ahead for animals in laboratories to 
me. According to the head of the group, 

lan Cawsey MP, it would make: “a real and 
independent impact.” Err, when? 


Public Government statements about the 
voluntary ban on cosmetic experiments that 
they'd worked on with cosmetic companies 
grabbed the headlines at the height of the 
hunger strikes in November 1997, belching 
the party line that “Blair Halts Animal Tests,” 
& “Beauty Testing On Animals Banned 
Today As Make Up Firms Bow To Pressure 
from the Government’. Yet within just a 
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: Wye College, 4th January 2001. Right: Unspecified ALF action at a battery farm. 


Barry Horne died on ber 5 2001. It was a 
tragic, untimely pas: umed by many who 
knew him and many who hadn't. At his funeral, 
friends unfurled a banner reading “Labour lied, 


Barry died.” 


few years, this was exposed by the ALF for 
the lie it is following 2 break in at Wickham 
Laboratories. Documents | recovered proved 
that cosmetics are being regularly tested on 
animals in large numbers using the LD50 

© public had also been assured 
sed out. We revealed that 

ng tests were being 

to test the increasingly 
Botox, or Botulinum Toxin, 
afe for animals to use! It's a 
the victims, as | witnessed 
night. 


two weeks from the Home 
nnouncing that discussions 

an industry-wide voluntary cosmetic 
n were under way for it to come to 
But, incredibly, it is still legal to test 
etic products on animals in the UK in 
2006. Given the lack of restriction, the lack 
of commitment and the loopholes, there 
seems to be little to deter even cosmetic 
testing, which if we are to believe the lie is 
essential medical research because that’s all 
we do in the UK. 


Not suckered in enough to the lies we are 
being told? In 2006 there have been no 
more prosecutions under the 1986 Scientific 
Procedure Act (claimed as a saviour of lab 
animals), than there were in 1997 when the 
only ones ever recorded were instigated 

by an infiltration of the UK's animal testing 
centre of excellence. 


In the wake of this announcement, the 
Government also announced a ban on the 
use in experiments of our closest ancestors, 
the Great Apes. (It is a ban that prominent 
vivisectors in 2006 have publicly stated they 
would like to see lifted). The ban accounted 
for only a tiny number of animals used in 
preceding years anyway and fails to address 
the failings of vivisection which are surely 
compounded by using less of the mammals 
that are similar to humans and using more 
of the rodents that bear less resemblance, if 
we are to follow their logic. 


Such examples are not singular. The horrors 
continue unabated in laboratories around 
the world, justified by palliative language 
that is meant to reassure the public that 

the suffering is necessary, and vital for our 
wellbeing and thus morally acceptable. It is 
the sort of atrocity that Barry Horne fought 
to extinguish, as do the rest of us in the 
thick of the struggle, refusing to bow to the 
pressures brought to bear upon us by lying 


Left and Right: Unspecified ALF action at a battery farm. 


- 4 
politicians and self-serving re. 
corporations. | 
Barry Horne died on November 5 2001 in 

Long Lartin Prison of liver failure during a | 
short-lived hunger strike, and as a direct 

result of the punishment his body had taken 
from his earlier efforts at forcing change. He 

was 49. It was a tragic, untimely passing, 
mourned by many who knew him and many 

who hadn't and was marked by none of the 
publicity there would have inevitably been 

had he died following his longest hunger 

strike. There was some relief amongst his 
friends that his suffering was finally over, 

but deep sadness at the way it had ended. 

It wasn’t meant to be like that. He was 

buried in his hometown of Northampton by 
hundreds of friends under an oak tree in a 
woodland cemetery. 


Barry Horne was ahead of his time. He died 
because of what he believed. He believed 
neither in a god nor that money rules, but 
that vivisection is an evil. He believed in the 
power of the individual and that his elected 
representatives should do as they pledge 
or lose the right to dictate the rules. Barry 
Horne’s beliefs are not unique, but he was 
a unique man, possessed of immense 
courage, and he will not be forgotten. 
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“Tf nothing we do matters, 
thenall that matters is what we do.” 


from Angel Epiphany 
(Episode 16, Season 2) 


